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THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


Our  Pet  Charities 

OUR  charities  are  mostly  dictated  by  our 
syinpathies.  The  sympathies  of  one  are 
not  the  sympathies  of  another.  Certain 
needs  appeal  to  ns  more  than  others.  Very  often 
our  own  personal  experience  renders  us  very 
sensitive  to  the  miseries  of  others.  Suffering, 
sorrow  and  privation  give  an  understanding 
heart. 

To  some  the  orphan,  the  abandoned  child,  has 
a  strong  appeal.  The  very  helplessness  of  these 
little  victims  affects  them  profoundly.  The  sense 
of  compassion  of  many  is  awakened  by  the  suf- 
fex'ings  of  the  bed-ridden  in  the  wards  of  our 
hospitals.  The  heart  of  a  mother  naturally  flies 
to  tlie  help  of  another  mother  in  want  and  pain. 
The  lure  of  the  distant  mission  fields  and  of  what 
they  mean  to  the  Catholic  mind  awaken  in  others 
secret  admiration  and  generous  feelings. 

This  explains  how  the  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied works  of  the  Church  gather  each  around  them 
a  circle  of  friends  and  benefactors.  Their  char- 
ity has  woven  that  "mantle  of  divers  colours'* 
with  which  Mother  Church  covers  tlie  many  needs 
of  her  suffering  children.  Undoubtedly  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  works  of  charity  are  a 
subject  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  Those 
outside  of  the  Fold  marvel  at  the  immensity  of 
our  charitable  undertakings  and  at  the  seemingly 
inadequacy  of  the  means  to  cari'y  them  out. 
They  fail  to  see  and  understand  the  devotedness 
and  self-sacrifice  of  those  consecrated  lives  on 
which  they  are  built  and  rest.  Is  it  not  Rocke- 
feller who  said  that  no  one  could  stretch  a  dol- 
lar more  than  a  Sister  of  Charity?  The  penny 
of  her  own  life  explains  that  elasticity  of  money 
placed  in  her  hands  for  the  benefit  of  her  works 
of  mercy. 

The  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  like  all 
missionary  undertakings  in  the  Church  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Catholic  people  at  large.  In  the 
short  history  of  their  existence  they  have  gath- 
ered around  the  missions  a  host  of  generous 
friends.  All  through  the  years  of  deep  depres- 
sion they  have  carried  on  and  even  ventured 
into  new  fields,  confident  in  Divine  Providence 
and  assured  of  the  value  of  their  contribution  to 
the  Church  in  our  Dominion  and  of  the  help  of 
the  faithful  to  make  it. 


t  BLESSED !  ♦ 

1        "Blessed  is  he  that  understandeth  con- 
1   cerning  the  needy  and  the  poor ;  the  Lord 
1  will  deliver  him  in  the  evil  day." 
j        "The  Lord  preserve  him  and  give  him 
life  and  make  him  blessed  upon  the  earth 
and  deliver  him  not  up  to  the  will  of  his 
enemies."    (Ps.  40). 

How  comforting  should  be  those  divinely 
inspired  words  of  the  Psalmist  to  the  friends 
of  our  work.    They  contain  a  "blessing" ,  a 
I   "prophecy"  and  "a  prayer". 
I        Through  their  contributions  to  the  work 
I   of  the  Sisters  of  Service   our  benefactors 
I   prove  that  they  "  understandeth  concerning 
I   the  needy  and  the  poor."    "The  Lord  will 
j   surely  deliver  them  in  the  evil  day."  And 
i   in  return  for  their  kindness  our  missionary 
i   Sisters  pray  the  Lord  "to  preserve  them  and 
1   give  them  life  and  make  them  blessed  upon 
I   the  earth  and  deliver  them  not  up  to  the 
will  of  their  enemies." 

And  all  is  well  when  God's  blessing  is 
4.  upon  us.  G.D.  4. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

WHEN  THE  SORGHUM  WAS  HIGH.   By  John 
Joseph  Considine,  M.M.* 

This  book  of  Father  Considine's  is  undoubted- 
ly a  leader  in  the  Catholic  missionary  literature 
of  America.  Its  subject  is  thoroughly  American. 
"We  see  through  its  pages  Father  Gerard  Dono- 
van, born  in  a  genuine  American  Catholic  home; 
we  follow  him  through  his  preparatory  college 
years,  carefree,  full  of  fun,  but  always  led  on  by 
the  star  of  his  missionary  vocation.  His  life  in 
the  mission  field  of  China  has  all  the  Oriental 
romance  which  seems  to  be  part  of  that  mysteri- 
ous Far  East.  His  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of 
merciless  bandits  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  dreams 
of  his  youth  and  to  the  apostolic  labours  of  his 
manhood. 

This  whole  book  breathes  that  cheerful  atmos- 
phere which  reflects  so  well  the  beautiful  char- 
acter of  our  hero,  good  Father  Donovan.  How 
lovingly  we  follow  him  through  his  too  short  ex- 
istence. His  days  in  China  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
that  immense  field  which  is  only  beginning  to 
be  tilled  by  oiu*  missionaries. 

We  are  confident  that  this  beautiful  narrative 
biography  will  arouse  interest  in  that  valiant 
body  of  American  missionaries  that  look  to  Mary- 
knoll  as  the  cradle  of  their  apostolic  life  and  in 
the  great  Catholic  cause  in  Asia  to  which  in  the 
minds  of  all  Catholics  they  ai-e  wedded.  Mary- 
knoll  indeed  marked  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
young  Church  in  America.  Its  very  existence 
s]ieaks  volumes  for  her  strong  and  militant  Catho- 
licism. G.D. 

*  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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I  Notes  and  Comments  i 


"THE  SILVER  TRAIL" 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared 
on  the  streets  of  Victoria,  "a  silver 
trail".  The  citizens  of  this  beau- 
tiful Capital  of  British  Columbia 
had  decided  to  give  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  their  patriotism  by  the 
purchase  of  a  "bombing  plane". 
On  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
they  started  to  blaze  a  trail  of 
"silver  coins".  This  novel  idea 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  people.  Day 
after  day  the  citizens,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  were  seen 
throwing  on  the  street  as  they 
passed  by,  coins  of  all  denomin- 
ations. They  were  eager  to  length- 
en that  "silver  trail"  at  the  end 
of  which  a  fighting  plane  was  to 
rise  as  the  very  symbol  of  the 
spirit  of  Victoria  in  the  present 
war. 

There  is  in  Canada  a  long  and 
winding  trail  which  starts  at  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  loses  it- 
self in  the  Prairies,  and  continues 
through  the  Mountains  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  This  is  our  "mission- 
ary trail".  Every  good  Catholic 
is  fascinated  by  this  "trail"  of  our 
missionaries  who  "gladly  spend 
themselves"  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  He  loves  to  follow  it  by 
thought  and  prayer  and  share  the 
trials  and  joys  of  the  missionaries. 

To  support  the  missionaries, 
why  not  imitate  the  citizens  of 
Victoria?  On  that  path  worn  by 
the  footsteps  of  Christ's  Apostles 
let  us  lay  our  dimes  and  quarters. 
This  "silver  trail"  will  be  for  the 
peaceful  purpose  of  building  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  our  fair  Do- 
minion. Send  for  our  "Dime-Sav- 
er." It  will  help  you  to  blaze 
that  "silver  trail"  which  will  lead 
you  to  the  very  door  of  our  West- 
ern Missions. 

G.D. 

"TOO  FEW  BABIES." 

When  Marshal  Petain  explained 
his  country's  surrender  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  forces,  he  named 
three  causes  of  France's  failure. 
France  had,  he  said,  "too  few 
babies."  Nations  fall  when  the 
birth-rate  declines.  Catholics,  al- 
most alone  in  this  country,  have 
shouted  a  warning  for  years.  Will 
Great  Britain  learn  the  lesson? 
Not  if  the  Press  hides  the  facts. 
One  national  newspaper  misquoted 
Marshal  Petain  and  made  him  say 
that  France  had  "too  few  men." — 
London  "Universe." 


PROPAGANDA?   —    YES!    .    .  . 
AND  WHY  NOT? 

Some  Catholics  strongly  oljject 
to  "being  propagandized."  They 
stiffen  themselves  against  the  most 
innocent  appeals.  They  seem  to 
see  in  every  form  of  propaganda 
in  favor  of  a  charitable  work  some 
sort  of  a  "racket".  Their  heart  be- 
comes impervious  to  the  needs  of 
others.  This  refusal  of  "being 
propagandized"  is  a  subtle  form  of 
selfishness. 

The  missionary  work  of  the 
Church  lives  on  "propaganda". 
How  would  the  needs  of  the  "Field 
Afar"  and  "at  Home"  be  known 
were  they  not  made  known  to  us 
by  the  spoken  or  written  word? 
It  is  one  of  the  supreme  duties  of 
the  Church  to  bring  to  the  faith- 
ful "in  season  and  out  of  season" 
the  message  of  her  missionary 
world.  The  very  congregation  in 
charge  of  Catholic  missions  is 
known  as  the  "Propaganda". 

This  explains  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  Quarterly  Magazine, 
"The  Field  at  Home"  and  the  rea- 
son of  our  frequent  appeals.  To 
keep  before  the  minds  of  our  Cath- 
olic people  the  growing  needs  of 
that  immense  mission  field,  which 
lies  within  the  gates  of  our  Do- 
minion, is,  we  are  convinced,  the 
easiest  road  to  the  sympathies  and 
generosities  of  their  hearts.  And 
the  missions  of  God's  Churcli  live 
and  thrive  on  the  generosity  of 
the  faithful  at  large. 

G.D. 

IF  HITLER  AND  STALIN  WIN. 

What  would  life  be  like  in  Eu- 
rope under  a  Hitlerite  Empire  or 
under  the  joint  Empires  of  Hitler 
and  Stalin.  We  would  then  witness 
the  triumph  of  a  philosophy  of  life 
anti-European  and  atheist  through 
and  through.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  a  decisive  victory 
for  the  Soviet  and  Nazi  Empires 
would  inevitably  establish,  perhaps 
for  centuries,  the  supremacy  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  over  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  There  might 
be  peace,  but  it  would  be  the  peace 
of  the  tomb,  a  prolonged  night  of 
atlieism  and  slavery,  and  the  sub- 
mergence over  the  greater  part  of 
the  earth  of  those  spiritual  and 
intellectual  values  which  redeem 
the  life  of  man  from  the  life  of  the 
beast. —  (Jas.  Hogan.  D.Litt.) 


THE  GIVER  OF  GIFTS 

May  the  Giver  of  Gifts  give  unto 
you, 

That  which  is  good  and  that  which 
is  true; 

The  will  to  help  and  the  courage 
to  do; 

A  heart  that  can  sing  the  whole 

day  through. 
Whether  the  skies  be  grey  or  blue — 
May  the  Giver  of  gifts  give  these 

to  you. 

FIRST  AGAIN 

The  first  airman  and  first  army 
officer  to  win  the  V.C.  in  this  war, 
the  first  to  receive  a  war  knight- 
hood, the  first  to  win  the  D.S.O., 
and  the  first  chaplain  to  be  decor- 
ated were  all  Catholics. 

Capt.  Gainard,  skipper  of  the 
City  of  Flint,  who  is  a  Catholic, 
won  the  first  war-time  decoration 
in  the  United  States. 

The  City  of  Flint,  you  will  re- 
member, was  captured  by  the 
pocket  battleship  Deutschland  last 
autumn  and  subsequently  escaped 
from  Norway. 

Capt.  Gainard  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  "skill,  fine  judg- 
ment and  devotion  to  duty." 

THE  ROAD  TO  TRUE  PEACE 

"Peace",  says  St.  Augustine,  "is 
the  splendor  of  order".  Man's  life 
is  only  peaceful  when  it  reflects 
that  basic  order  which  binds  him 
to  his  Maker  and  Father  and  to 
his  fellowman  as  his  brother. 
There  is  no  real  peace  outside  of 
this  order  which  has  to  be  recog- 
nized and  lived. 

The  world  today  is  like  a  ship 
without  rudder  or  compass,  drift- 
ing with  the  swell  of  those  ever- 
changing  tides  that  rise  from  the 
depths  of  the  human  masses.  She 
has  cut  away  from  her  Christian 
moorings  and  now  rides  the  angry 
waves.  God  does  not  enter  into 
the  plans  of  nations.  An  insane 
nationalism,  the  greed  for  econo- 
mic and  political  power,  have  pitch- 
ed nation  against  nation.  Chaos 
reigns  everywhere.  No  one  can 
tell  what  the  morrow  has  in  re- 
serve. Yet  "the  heart  of  peoples 
yearn  for  peace — the  leaders  say 
'peace,  peace'  "  and  there  is  no 
peace,  real  lasting  peace,  because 
there  is  no  order. 

Before  the  coming  of  Clirist  the 
prophet  Isaias  had  pointed  to  that 
road  to  true  peace  when  he  wrote: 
"All  thy  children  shall  ))e  taught 
of  the  Lord;  and  great  shall  be 
the  peace  of  thy  children."  (Is. 
54,  V.  13). 

G.D. 


YOU  CAN'T  BE  ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  UNHAPPY  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 
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OUR  FARGO  LETTER 


THIS  year  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  months  in  the  rural  districts  of 
North  Dakota.  The  time  was  spent  in  con- 
dut'ting  Vacation  Schools,  taking  the  parish 
census,  etc.  In  all  we  instructed  230  children, 
37  of  whom  made  their  first  Holy  Communion. 
Twenty-nine  little  boj^s  were  taught  to  serve 
Mass.  Among  the  High  School  students  in  one 
parish  we  organized  a  unit  of  the  C.Y.O.  In  the 
same  parish  a  group  of  women  Avas  persuaded  to 
form  a  Praesidium  of  the  Legion  of  Mary  and  to 
pledge  their  moral  support  to  the  pastor,  who  is 
organizing  a  new  parish  in  the  district.  Best  of 
all,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  three 
districts  a  lady  who  consented  to  give  one  half 
hour  a  week  to  the  teaching  of  catechism  in  the 
public  school.  As  it  is  the  wish  of  our  Bishop 
that  weekly  instruction  for  our  Catholic  children 
be  provided  wherever  possible,  we  feel  that  this 
is  a  beginning,  thougli  small,  along  the  road  to 
success.  During  these  months  we  were  able  to 
visit  454  families — Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 
Although  our  work  is  primarily  to  help 
those  who  should  be  Catholic,  it  was 
necessary  in  certain  districts  to  make  a 
complete  visitation.  We  found  the  non-Catholic 
families  very  anxious  to  discuss  Catholic  doctrine 
and  we  were  usually  given  an  opportunity  of  en- 
lightening them  on  some  teaching  which  ever 
before  had  been  to  them  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

Visiting  Families. 

In  one  district  we  were  to  make  a  complete 
religious  survey  of  the  parish.  We  were  told, 
however,  that  in  a  certain  small  town  there  were 
no  Catholics.  Nevertheless,  we  included  this 
town  in  our  survey.  At  each  home  we  were  re- 
ceived most  kindly  but  there  were  indeed  no 
Catholics,  not  even  a  "should  be."  At  one  home 
we  met  a  kindly  old  man  who  told  us  to  what 
church  he  and  his  family  belonged  and  gave  us 
enough  information  to  assure  us  there  was  no 
Catholic  blood  in  that  family.  As  we  were  about 
to  leave  Sister  turned  to  the  old  gentleman  and 
said,  "Are  there  any  Catliolics  living  around 
here?"  Verv  much  startled,  the  old  man  replied, 
"My  God,  I  hope  not." 

When  we  first  started,  getting  our  directions 
was  the  chief  difficulty.  In  each  place  we  were 
able  to  borrow  a  coimty  map  from  which  we 
made  maps  for  ourselves.  As  we  found  each 
family  we  placed  them  in  their  town,shi])s,  sec- 
tions, etc.  When  people  saw  the  exact  location 
of  their  farm  on  the  map,  they  were  able  to 
direct  us  to  the  exact  location  of  tlic  nearest 
Catlu)lic  faiiiil>-  to  tliciti.    Previously  it  liad  al- 


ways been,  "I'm  not  sure.  Sister,  but  I  think 
3'ou  go  two  miles  south,  one  mile  east  and  half 
a  mile  on.  Usually  we  would  be  a  few  miles  out. 
It  took  some  time  to  get  the  maps  in  order,  but 
was  well  worth  the  trouble,  for  when  we  were 
through  we  alwa.ys  had  the  exact  location  of 
every  Catholic  and  should-be  Catholic  in  the 
district. 

St.  Christopher  Lends  a  Hand. 

On  the  whole  our  summer  was  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  and  Ave  Avere  Avell  protected  by  St. 
Christopher.  Tavo  incidents  occurred,  lioAvever, 
Avhich  convinced  us  that  St.  Christopher  is  a 
missioner  and  as  such  has  an  eye  to  business. 
These  incidents  Avere  accidents  but  blessings  in 
disguise.  The  first  Avas  a  flat  tire  Avhile  visiting 
the  home  of  a  family  Avho  absolutely  refused  to 
thaw.  Giving  up  in  near  despair,  Ave  Avere  about 
to  leave  Avhen  Ave  noticed  the  tire.  There  Avas  not 
a  man  Avithin  a  radius  of  five  miles,  so  Ave  began 
the  task  alone.  The  mother  and  daughter  could 
hardly  refuse  a  helping  hand  and  by  the  time 
they  had  learned  hoAv  to  change  a  tire,  their 
reserve  Avas  broken.  We  returned  to  the  liouse 
to  Avash  and  rest  a  bit.  MeauAvhile  Ave  found  the 
atmo.sphere  had  changed  and  Ave  really  made 
some  lieadAvay  along  other  lines. 

The  second  accident  Avas  more  to  the  point, 
for  Ave  collided  Avith  a  car  driven  by  a  fallen- 
aAvay  Catholic.  We  Avere  on  our  Avay  to  IMass 
one  morning  and  he  Avas  driving  into  tOAvn. 
Neither  car  Avas  travelling  more  than  15  miles 
per  hour  but  St.  Christopher  saAv  to  it  that  Ave 
collided.  No  damage  Avas  done  but  Ave  foiuid 
out  who  the  man  Avas  and  Avhere  he  liA'ed.  His 
name  savoured  of  Catholicism  so  Ave  decided  to 
call.  We  Avere  met  at  the  garden  gate  by  the 
mother-in-laAv,  Avho  informed  us  tluit  ^lax  had 
joined  the  Baptist  church.  After  much  dilficulty 
Ave  finally  persuaded  her  to  let  us  meet  Max's 
Avife  and  so  Ave  entered  the  home.  Max's  Avife 
differed  from  her  mother  in  the  strength  of  her 
religious  convictions.  Tliey  had  been  married  by 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  she  admitted  that-^Max 
Avas  not  at  all  happy.  Three  of  their  five  chil- 
dren luid  died  and  without  Baptism.  Max's 
anxiety  over  tliis  had  caused  his  Avife  some  an- 
guish, too.  She  could  not  fully  iinderstand  her 
mother's  attitude  tOAvards  Baptism.  After  a  two- 
hour  discussion  on  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
teaching  ^Irs.  Jlax  decided  to  take  the  initiative. 
She  Avould  go  up  with  ]Max  and  have  tlieir  mar- 
riage validated  and  then  their  children  could  be 
baptized.  ^layhc  slie  herself  Avould  become  a 
Catholic.    We  proniised  to  have  Father  call  and 
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make  final  arraii<remeiits.  The  iiiothei'-iii-law  also 
gave  her  consent,  sayinj^'  that  she  knew  full  well 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  ^ood  Baptist  out  of 
a  Catholic. 

With  the  Lambs  of  the  Flock. 

As  the  surest  way  to  gain  aceess  to  the  home 
is  through  the  child,  we  make  the  Vacation 
School  the  axis  about  which  revolves  our  sum- 
mer work.  In  one  parish  where  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  assistance  of  two  lay  teachers, 
the  children  from  the  parish  and  its  two  missions 
assembled  each  morning.  Two  sisters  and  two 
lay  teachers  carried  on  the  work  of  teaching, 
wiiile  one  Sister  devoted  full  time  to  the  visi- 
tation of  families.  Where  there  was  no  lay 
help  available,  all  three  Sisters  taught  and  visited 
after  school  lioiirs.  School  opened  each  morning 
with  the  celebration  of  Mass.  This  opportunity 
was  used  to  teach  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Beginning 
with  the  prayers  at  tlie  foot  of  the  altar.  Sister 
explained  each  part  of  the  Mass  to  the  childi-en 
and  together  they  said  the  prayers.  As  time 
went  on  the  children  themselves  were  able  each 
to  take  his  or  her  turn  leading  the  prayers.  Sis- 
ter making  only  the  explanations.  Among  our 
pupils  were  many  little  ones  too  young  to  make 
their  First  Holy  Communion.  They  were  lovely 
children  and  so  anxious  to  learn.  One  of  these 
little  tots  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  story  of 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
that  after  listening  intently  for  some  time  he 
suddenly  burst  out,  "I'll  bet  when  it  gets  real 
dark  at  night  lie  runs  home  to  His  IMama  in 
Heaven."  It  took  some  time  to  persuade  Kenny 
that  Our  Lord  really  remained  all  night  in  the 
Tabei-nacle.  Finally  Avith  a  very  serious  coun- 
tenance, "If  I  could  only  see  Him  I  would  come 
over  at  night  and  sleep  with  Ilim." 

Six  Boys  and  One  Cassock. 

At  each  place  we  also  prepared  boys  for  serv- 
ing Mass.   This  was  one  feature  they  all  enjoyed, 
realizing  the  honor  it  was  to  be  chosen.  At 
one  mission  church  there  was  only  one  cassock 
and  surplice  and  six  boys  had  been  prepared. 
Father  was  coming  to  say  Mass  on  Sunday,  so 
it  was  decided  the  boys  themselves  would  select 
the  best  server  for  that  day.    Saturday  morning- 
there  was  much  excitement.     Sister  took 
each  boy  in  turn  into  the  Sanctuary  and 
with  him  went  through  all  parts  of  the 
Mass.    Meanwhile  the  other  five  kept  score. 
Each  imperfection  was  noted  and  Avhen  the 
winner  was  announced,  there  were  no  hard 
feelings.    The  others  in  order  of  merit  were 
named  for  the  succeeding  Sundays.    In  an- 
other place  at  the  close  of  a  High  Mass  to 
commemorate  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
church,  one  of  the  boys  whom  we  had  just 

mPLOMAOY  IS  THK  ART  OF  T.KTTI\(i  OTHKKS  HAVK  YOl  H  OWN  WAV 


trained  aiuiounced  to  us  in  a  very  decided  tone  of 
voice,  "I  don't  thiid<:  I  am  going  to  like  serving 
these  fancy  IMasses.  I  would  rather  serve  a  plain 
one." 

"Other  Sheep." 

One  morning  as  we  were  about  to  start  class 
we  noticed  a  strange  girl  in  the  room,  and  on 
being  asked  her  name,  she  replied,  "I  am  not  a 
Catholic;  I  attend  the  Methodist  church,  but  if 
you  have  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  come 
to  your  Sunday  school  also."  AVe  assured  her 
she  was  welcome  and  in  a  very  business-like  man- 
ner she  sat  down  and  pulled  a  bundle  towards 
her.  The  astonished  Sister  perceived  she  had 
come  prepared  for  work.  She  got  out  her  pen, 
eraser,  ruler,  tablet,  Bible,  sharpened  her  pencil 
and  sat  ready  for  immediate  action.  Her  little 
Catholic  friends  had  told  her  that  at  the  Catholic 
Sunday  school  they  did  a  little  more  than  sing 
hymns,  and  tell  stories.  She  proved  to  be  a  very 
attentive  pupil  and  was  quick  to  speak  up  when 
she  experienced  any  difficulty  in  following.  "With- 
in a  few  days  we  had  several  girls,  all  offspring 
of  a  Catholic  parent  but  loyal  patrons  of  the 
Methodist  church.  In  the  course  of  a  lesson  one 
interrupted  with  a  surprised  question,  "Sister, 
do  you  really  mean  that  Jesus  is  God?"  After 
class  they  asked  to  be  taken  to  church  and  showed 
keen  interest  in  the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Their 
little  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  listened  to 
the  story  of  the  Passion.  One  of  them  interrupted 
with,  "Sister,  why  don't  they  tell  us  all  that 
Jesus  suffered  at  our  Sunday  school?"  When 
we  left,  although  we  had  not  achieved  our  desire 
of  having  these  sweet  children  who  should  be 
Catholic,  brought  into  the  Church,  we  were  satis- 
fied to  have  them  express  the  wish  to  attend 
Father's  weekly  instruction  for  children. 

 S.O.S. 

Experience  is  what  you  get  when  you  are 
looking  for  something  else. 


There  is  no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticks  to 
the  fingers. 
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OUR  LADY'S  PANTRY 

THIS  is  the  beautiful  name  which  has  been 
given  by  our  Sisters  in  Halifax  to  the  new 
work  they  have  recently  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  their  regular  hostel  activities.  At 
noon  every  clay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  chil- 
dren are  given  a  substantial  meal  in  the  hostel 
kitchen.  After  dinner  the  little  ones  go  to  the 
wee  shrine  in  the  garden  and  ask  Our  Blessed 
Mother  to  give  them  their  dinner  "to-morrow." 

At  present  they  have  only  the  very  barest  ne- 
cessities: one  pot,  two  dozen  each  of  cups,  saucers, 


Having  Their  Dinner. 


soup  plates,  tea  spoons.  The  one  pot  is  large, 
but  it  needs  quite  a  bit  of  con.iuring  to  make  it 
do  for  every  need.  However,  the  menu  is  varied 
as  follows : 

Meat  soup  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  rice  pud- 
ding with  raisins ; 

Macaroni — chocolate  pudding; 

Cream  of  wheat  with  plenty  of  milk  and  sugar 
— prunes ; 

Fish  patties — bread  pudding ; 

Potatoes  with  brown  gravy — apple  sauce. 

Occasionally  some  charitable  persons  give 
some  cookies,  cake  and  fresh  fruit,  in  which  case 
the  little  ones  have  an  extra  treat. 

The  meat  bones  have  been  donated  ever  since 
this  work  was  started.  It  does  one's  heart  good 
to  see  these  little  ones  eat.  At  first  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  fill  them  up.  Five  plates  of 
thick  soup,  several  slices  of  bread,  two  or  three 
helpings  of  pudding,  was  the  average  amount 
taken.   But  now  that  several  weeks  have  passed, 


their  needs  are  not  so  great,  although  thev  still 
come— like  Oliver  Twist— for  "MORE."  They  are 
not  bashful,  but  one  can  see  that  they  do  not  need 
so  much.  They  are  getting  fat,  too.  One  mem- 
ber of  each  family  goes  home  each  day  with  a 
jar  of  soup  or  pudding.  They  are  so  anxious  to 
take  some  home  for  "daddy's  dinner."  One  little 
mite  remarked :  "Daddy  didn't  have  much  in  his 
lunch  box  this  morning."    Poor  wee  things! 

Presuming  that  the  supply  of  meat  bones  con- 
tinues to  come  in,  it  is  estimated  that  about  six- 
teen children  can  be  given  a  good  dinner  for  about 
$1.00  a  day.  At  present  there  are  over  twenty 
children  coming — all  needy  cases.  The  Sisters 
know  of  twenty  more  needy  cases,  and  there  are 
probably  twenty  more  after  that. 

Room  is  needed.  Imagine  twenty-five  little 
ones  crowded  in  a  small  kitchen  with  twenty  girls 
to  be  served  in  the  regular  dining  room.  The 
Sisters  are  praying  hard  for  the  necessary  funds 
to  build,  so  that  next  winter  they  will  be  able 
to  give  more  help  to  these  under-privileged  chil- 
dren. 

When  the  children  come  to  Our  Lady's  Pantry 
for  their  daily  dinner,  the  Sisters  are  often  pain- 
fully reminded  of  their  necessities  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  so  they  are  asking  everyone  they  know 
to  give  cast-off  clothing,  either  children's  or 
adults'.  The  "grown-up"  garments  can  be  cut 
down  for  the  little  ones.  In  this  way  much  can 
be  done  to  alleviate  the  needs  of  God's  poor. 

S.O.S. 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  DEATH. 

In  the  democracy  of  the  dead  all  men  at  last 
are  equal.  There  is  neither  rank  nor  station  nor 
prerogative  in  the  republic  of  the  grave.  At  this 
vital  threshold  the  philosopher  ceases  to  be  wise 
and  the  song  of  the  poet  is  silent.  Dives  casts  of¥ 
his  piu-ple  and  Lazarus  his  rags;  the  poor  man 
is  as  rich  as  the  richest,  and  the  rich  man  is  as 
poor  as  the  poorest.  The  creditor  loses  his  usury, 
and  the  debtor  is  acquitted  of  his  obligations. 
There  the  proud  man  sui'rendei's  his  dignities,  the 
politician  his  honours,  the  worldling  his  pleasures ; 
the  invalid  needs  no  physician,  and  the  labourer 
rests  from  his  unrequited  toil.  Here  at  last  is 
Nature's  final  decree  in  equity.  The  wrongs  of 
time  are  redressed,  injustice  is  expiated,  the  irony 
of  fate  is  refuted,  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  honour,  capacity,  pleasure  and  opportun- 
ity, which  makes  life  so  cruel  and  inexplicable 
a  tragedy,  ceases  in  the  realm  of  death.  The 
strongest  there  has  no  supremacy,  and  the  weak- 
est needs  no  defence.  The  might.v  captain  suc- 
cumbs to  the  inviiuMble  adversary  who  disarms 
alike  the  victor  and  the  vanquished. 

J.J.I. 


AVHO  DOES  NOTHING  FOR  OTHERS,  DOES  NOTHING  FOR  HIMSELF 
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Campaigning  for  Christ  in  Saskatchewan 


OME  ye  into  this  corner  of  the  Lord's  Vine- 
yard  and  woi'k  for  souls !"  was  the  invi- 
tation received  from  the  zealous  up-and- 
doing  missionary  priest  of  Cut  Knife,  Prince  Al- 
bert Diocese.  The  call  was  gladly  answered  by 
two  Sisters  of  Service,  and  on  the  morning  of 
July  13tli  we  started  on  our  way  to  the  North 
country,  on  a  muddy  and  slippeiy  road,  the  big 
grey  bus  zig-zagging  across  the  road  and  churning 
up  the  mud  in  its  effort  to  remain  on  the  beaten 
track.  Our  driver  ^vas  a  steady  Scotchman. 
We  said  our  prayers  and  rode  on,  hoping  for  the 
best  and  placing  our  trust  in  St.  Christopher — 
and  the  driver.  There  were  thirty  miles  of  bad 
road — this  passed,  we  covered  the  remaining 
seventy  in  relief,  arriving  at  Saskatoon  one  and 
a  half  houi-s  behind  schedule.  Reverend  Father 
A.  was  awaiting  us.  The  Sisters  of  Sion  very 
kindly  gave  us  dinner,  after  which  Ave  resumed 
oui'  .iourney. 

AVe  sped  along  the  King's  Highway,  which 
wound  picturesquely  over  wooded  hills,  through 
valleys,  upwards  and  onwards  along  the  Saskat- 
chewan and  Battle  rivers,  crossing  bridges,  pass- 
ing towns  and  hamlets,  reaching  North  Battle- 
ford  at  five  p.m.  We  crossed  the  Battle  River, 
rounding  some  beautiful  curves  and  bends,  came 
up  to  an  Indian  Reserve  and  glimpsed  in  passing 
the  summer  tents  with  their  occupants  working 
away  peacefully. 

Finally  we  reached  Father  A's  territory — driv- 
ing up  to  the  rectory  at  6.15,  Saturday  evening, 
feeling  for  all  the  world  like  '  'two  new  curates." 
After  supper  we  felt  refreshed  and  enjoyed  lis- 
tening with  interest  to  the  developments  of  Cut 
Knife  Parish.  On  the  morrow  one  of  us  was  to 
leave  for  the  mission  of  W.  and  teach  catechism, 
while  the  other  was  to  teach  at  the  home  base. 
After  some  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  go  to  W. 

Father  said  Mass  at  nine  a.m.  The 
people  expected  to  see  a  Sister  attired  in 
black  and  wearing  the  conventional  veil. 
So  a  little  surprise  was  in  store  for  them 
when  they  saw  a  Sister  in  grey,  wearing 
a  small  grey  hat.  A  fine  co-operative 
spirit  in  regard  to  Church  work  was 
noticed  here.  A  new  church  had  just 
been  built  in  1938.  Although  not  yet  fin- 
ished inside,  it  has  already  been  filled  to 
capacity.  When  first  built,  there  was 
plenty  of  space  to  accommodate  the  con- 
gregation. This  year  the  people  agreed  to 
donate  the  proceeds  of  one  acre  of  their 
crop  to  the  completion  of  their  church. 

IP  YOUR  WORKS  BE  LITTLE,  YOU  CAN  STILL 


In  connection  with  this  agreement  an  interest- 
ing incident  occurred.  On  Saturday  evening  Mr. 
D.  stoi^ped  seeding  at  the  foot  of  a  large  hill. 
Early  Monday  morning  Mrs.  D.  asked  if  they 
should  not  first  of  all  seed  the  acre  for  the  church. 
"Yes,"  said  the  husband,  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  field.  The  wife  was  in  dismay  when  she  no- 
ticed that  the  first  acre  would  be  on  top  of  this 
big  hill,  where  nothing  was  ever  known  to  grow. 
Her  husband  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  as  they 
continued  their  work.  Well,  the  remarkable 
thing  about  this  is  that  the  best  crop  is  right 
on  the  top  of  that  same  big  hill  where,  as  Mr. 
D.  says,  they  had  never  known  a  stook  to  rest. 

The  week  sped  along  pleasantly,  the  children 
being  eager  and  ready  to  learn.  On  First  Com- 
munion morning  prayers  were  recited  during 
]\Iass  and  appropriate  hymns  were  sung. 

While  here  I  had  an  experience  I  shall  not 
easily  forget.  A  young  girl  and  I  started  out 
in  a  cart  to  inquire  about  a  certain  young  lad  who 
should  be  attending  the  classes.  The  distance  was 
four  miles,  over  a  bumpy  road.  As  we  came  near 
the  home  the  shaft  suddenl.y  shot  upwards  and 
my  companion  and  I  dropped  backwards — no,  not 
hurt !  The  poor  horse  could  not  make  out  what 
had  happened  and  neither  could  we  for  a  moment, 
but  on  investigation  we  discovered  that  the 
springs  had  snapped;  we  walked  beside  the  cart 
for  the  rest  of  the  way,  it  having  taken  us  one 
hour  to  drive  four  miles.  We  were  invited  to 
stay  for  supper,  which  invitation  we  gladly  ac- 
cepted, the  men  folk  in  the  meantime  fixing  up 
our  cart.  We  started  for  home  two  hours  later, 
arriving  at  9  p.m. 

At  Cut  Knife  Sister  M.  had  a  class  of  twenty- 
seven  and  prepared  four  for  their  First  Com- 
munion. One  dear  old  granny  was  told  about  the 
Sisters  and  that  they  were  not  dressed  like  other 
nuns.    "My  sakes !"  she  cried,  "is  the  end  of  the 


Starting  Out  to  Visit  Families. 
DO  MUCH  liY  YOUR  DESIRES  AND  PRAYERS. 
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world  coining?"  Sister  called  lo  sec  llic  dcai' 
lady,  and  after  seeing  onr  habit  she  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  most  practical. 

On  Snnday  we  commenced  oiir  second  Aveek, 
Sister  going  to  B.  and  I  abont  seven  miles  fnrther 
on  to  v.,  where  twenty-fonr  children — all  Italian 
with  the  exception  of  two  Belgian  girls  and  one 
French  boy— awaited  me.  A  merry  laughing 
group  they  Avere — ready  for  Avork  and  play  alike. 
There  was  only  one  regret — that  we  had  not  more 
time  to  be  with  them. 

Six  were  prepared  for  First  Communion.  Fa- 
ther A.  visited  us  during  the  Aveek  to  see  that 
everything  Avas  Avell  and  questioned  the  children 
as  to  their  knoAvledge  of  religion.  Since  their 
church  Avas  at  B.,  Avhere  Sister  Avas  teaching. 
Father  invited  them  all  doAvn  there  on  Saturday 
morning  for  Holy  JNIass  at  9  a.m.,  to  spend  the 
day  in  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Sac- 
raments. Arrangements  Avere  made  for  a  truck 
to  take  all  the  children  (including  myself  and 
baggage).    Did  they  enjoy  the  fun? 

My  home  for  the  week  had  been  Avith  an 
Italian  family  avIio  Avere  most  generous,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  blessing  for  their  home  to  have  a 
Sister  live  Avith  them.  One  evening  a  great  hail 
storm  Avas  threatening.  "I  am  not  afraid,"  said 
the  good  lady,  "avc  have  the  Sister  Avith  us." 
At  another  time  she  remarked:  "I  am  so  glad 
to  have  some  one  here  saying  prayers."  The 
lady  herself  had  taught  catechism  in  Italy 
some  years  ago.  It  Avas  most  interesting  to  hear 
the  father  relate  stories  of  life  in  Italy. 

Saturday  morning  found  us  all  at  B.,  Avhere 
Father  said  Mass,  many  of  the  children  re- 
ceiving the  Sacraments;  tAvelve  received  First 
Communion  on  Sunday  morning.  Here  Ave  stayed 
Avith  a  young  French  couple,  Avho  Avere  so  ex- 
tremely kind  to  us  that  gratitude  Avould  not  al- 
loAV  us  to  refrain  from  making  mention  of  it. 
Both  Sister  and  I  arrived  suffering  from  a  ter- 
rible cold,  \mt  it  Avas  Avell  treated — or  shall  Ave 
say  the  cold  Avas  roughly  treated?  ]\riistard 
plasters ! 

My  last  post  Avas  M.  Here  Father  had  re- 
served the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  Aveek,  in- 
viting the  people  to  come  and  do  honour  to  the 
"King  of  kings,"  Avhile  lie  Avas  amongst  them  in 
His  Eucharistic  Presence.  Some  good  ladies  Avere 
mindful  of  this. 

My  home  for  the  Aveek  Avas  Avith  an  Austrian 
family  Avho  came  to  Canada  a  little  over  tAvelve 
years  ago  and  had  luade  good,  being  industrious, 
generous  and  kind.  While  here  T  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  all  the  Catholic  families  in 
tOAvn.  Father  requested  that  I  visit  an  old 
couple  out  in  the  country.  So  one  evening  IMr. 
and  Mrs.  V.  and  daughter  and  myself  started  out 
for  Avhat  I  Avould  call  "the  Avilds."  To  locate  this 
family  Ave  drove  up  hill  and  doAvn  hill,  through 


Fii'.st  Coniimiiiicants. 


Avoods  and  over  rough  roads,  calling  at  tAvo  fam- 
ilies before  Ave  finally  found  the  little  home  nes- 
tled aAvay  in  a  valley  Avith  barely  a  trace  of  a 
trail  leading  to  it.  We  think  that  this  Avould 
have  even  puzzled  the  R.C.^I.P.  The  old  couple 
Avere  delighted  to  have  visitors.  Both  of  them 
are  eighty-five  years  of  age.  The  man  Avas  resting, 
being  tired,  as  he  had  been  out  in  the  Avoods  in 
search  of  raspberries  despite  his  feebleness.  Their 
son  lives  Avith  them  and  runs  the  farm.  We  were 
given  directions  as  to  hoAv  to  find  a  .shorter  Avay 
home. 

Here  at  M.  Ave  liad  a  class  of  fifteen,  eight  to 
be  prepared  for  First  Communion.  This  they 
did  on  Sunday,  August  11th.  On  this  occasion 
the  children  recited  prayers  and  sang  very  sweet- 
ly. The  ceremony  Avas  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sad- 
ness, as  Fatlier  had  to  announce  that  he  Avas  be- 
ing transferred  to  another  mission.  This  came 
as  a  sad  surprise  to  his  little  flock  and  tears 
flowed  quite  freely. 

After  ]\Iass  Father  proceeded  to  W.  for  a 
second  jNIass.  A  number  of  families  from  M.  also 
Avent  up  and  I  accompanied  them.  This  little 
place,  as  one  comes  driving  along,  looks  like  a 
few  houses  set  in  a  green  boAvl ;  it  rests  so  peace- 
fully in  the  green  valley.  INIass  Avas  celebrated  in 
the  Community  Ilall,  When  Father  first  said 
I\Iass  for  these  people— at  a  call  from  a  'Mr.  P. — 
Mass  Avas  said  in  the  good  man's  home  and  thir- 
teen Avere  present.  This  morning  the  congrega- 
tion numbered  over  a  hundred.  There  Avere  fif- 
teen boys  and  girls  in  the  First  Connnunion  class 
— the  largest  of  all  the  missions. 

During  these  four  weeks  142  children  Avere  in- 
structed, and  Ave  covered  about  200  square  miles 
of  territory.  There  are  nine  missions,  totalling 
1,300  souls — a  jiarish  composed  of  every  nation  of 
Europe  now  at  Avar.  Four  new  churches  Avere 
erected  within  the  last  ten  years.  They  are  not 
yet  finished  interiorly,  but  silently  and  surely 
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tlioy  ai'c  }icc()iii|)lisliiii;i'  tlic  work  iiitciidcd — lluil 
of  (li';i\viii<;-  souls  lo  wdrsliip  and  pi-avcr.  Vcs, 
Ave  are  convinced  that  cliapels,  tlH)u>>li  small,  are 
a  necessity  for  a  fiourisliin>j-  Catliolic  life. 

We  left  Cut  Knife  on  the  morninp-  of  August 
13th  for  our  Convent  in  Reg'ina — 350  miles  away 
— where  we  hope  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  our 
pupils  throuo'll  our  lessons  by  corresjiondence. 
The  interesting  summer  spent  among  as  fine  a 
people  as  one  would  wish  1o  meet,  will  linger 
long  as  a  pleasant  memory.  ^  q  ^ 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SACRIFICE  STILL  LIVES. 

LAST  summer  brought  me  for  the  first  time 
in  contact  with  our  Saskatchewan  youth. 
My  companion  and  I  arrived  at  M.  without 
any  mishaps.  The  following  morning,  Sunday, 
was  a  memorable  day  for  this  little  Community, 
as  Father  H.  was  celebrating  his  first  Mass.  The 
whole  countryside  attended,  so  tlie  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  open  air.  A  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  arouiul  the  Church  grounds 
took  place  after  Mass. 

Sister  remained  at  M.  while  I  went  on  to  W. 
How  refreshing  it  was  to  find  these  people,  liv- 
ing among  many  different  religious  sects,  yet  so 
eager  to  drink  in  the  truths  of  their  Holy  Catholic 
Faith!  One  girl  said  to  me  when  I  visited  her 
home:  "Sister,  we  are  having  so  many  nice 
things;  first,  the  Bishop  for  Confirmation,  then 
a  preached  mission.  Father's  First  INIass,  and  now 
you  are  here."  AVe  wonder  how  many  city  people, 
with  the  chiu'cli  almost  at  their  doors,  would 
consider  these  things  as  extraordinai'y  privileges. 
This  family  lived  twelve  miles  from  the  church. 

A  few  days  later  I  happened  to  pick  up  a 
mission  magazine  on  the  African  Missions.  It 
contained  an  article  on  a  little  boy  who  had  walk- 
ed ten  miles  to  hear  Mass.  The  writer  was  won- 
dering if  our  Canadian  people  would  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  This  question  was  soon  answered  for 
us.  At  H.  a  little  girl,  not  vei-y  robust  and  only 
twelve  years  old,  walked  six  miles  morning  and 
evening  in  order  to  attend  summer  school.  Two 
other  girls  walked  five  miles.  So  the  spirit  of 
saei'ifiee  is  still  very  real  in  our  Canadian  chil- 
dren. '  S.O.S. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
AND  HELP  THE 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
TO  PRESERVE  THE  FAITH 
IN  CANADA 


ACTIVE  SERVICE 

WE  AVEKK  scheduled  to  leave  for  summer 
mission  work  on  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter 
aiul  Paul.    It  seemed  that  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles wanted  us  to  celebrate  their  Feast  at  home, 
as  the  car  did  not  arrive  mitil  after  supper. 

The  next  morning  our  kind  host  drove  us  to 
the  "Veterans'  Hall"  for  the  eleven  o'clock  Mass. 
Special  seats  and  a  kneeling  bench  had  been  re- 
served for  the  Sisters  in  the  front  row.  During 
tlie  sermon  we  sat  in  real  comfort  in  ai'm  chairs 
— but  this  "comfort"  did  not  last! 

After  jMass  on  Monday  morning  we  went  on 
the  "stage"  to  play  our  part  for  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter. This  stage  was  in  the  old  mission  hall,  and 
our  quarters,  place  of  abode,  or  whatever  you 
would  like  to  call  it,  was  actually  on  the  stage; 
we  slept  there  and  had  our  meals  there.  During 
the  night  mice  tried  to  keep  us  company — never- 
theless Ave  slept!  While  we  taught  catechism  to 
about  66  children,  fifteen  men  were  busy  paint- 
ing the  church  and  hall. 

By  the  Bunch. 

The  little  hamlet  was  dead,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  four  little  ones  who  for  the  first  days  looked 
at  our  children  with  longing  eyes,  hoping  that 
they,  too,  might  belong  to  this  lively  fold.  After 
a  day  or  two  one  of  them  picked  up  courage  and 
came  to  catechism.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  another  one  arrived.  On  entering 
their  names  in  the  register  we  discovered  that 
one  of  them  was  not  baptized.  On  our  Avay  home 
that  afternoon  we  called  on  Mrs.  Green,  the  mo- 
ther of  these  two  little  ones. 

"Mrs.  Green,"  we  began  diplomatically,  "we 
were  wondering  if  Molly  made  a  mistake.  She 
told  us  that  she  was  not  baptized." 

"Oh,  no,  sister.  I  always  get  my  children 
baptized  in  a  bunch,"  was  the  reply. 

AYheii  we  learned  that  Mrs.  Green  had  three 
children  of  school  age,  not  baptized,  Ave  reminded 
the  good  lady  that  she  had  a  "bunch."  The  next 
day,  three  happy  children  joined  oiu'  class — they 
were  baptized ! 

On  Sports  Day  some  of  the  Juniors  Avanted 
catechism.  "No  one  wants  to  go  to  the  Sports," 
they  told  us.  Those  who  came  in  the  afternoon 
made  plans  for  a  spiritual  bouquet  for  Father 
Y.  The  next  morning  one  of  the  little  ones  gave 
us  a  tAvo  cent  stamp — to  mail  the  bouquet  to 
Father.  AVhat  Ave  enjoyed  most  Avas  the  meticul- 
ous ceremony  of  Avashing  of  the  hands  before 
the  signing  of  their  names  to  the  Spiritual  Bou- 
quet. Over  60  children — and  the  paper  Avas  spot- 
less ! 


RLESSED  IS  THE  MAN  WHO  EXl'ECTETH  NOTHING;  VEBHiY  HE  SHATX  NOT  HE  DISAPPOINTED. 
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Eager  to  Answer. 


"What  did  you  learn  at  summer  school?"  one 
little  lad  was  asked. 

"I  learned  to  make  a  Spiritual  Bouquet  for 
Father  Y."  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  Spiritual  Bouquet?" 

"A  bunch  of  prayers  for  Father." 

During-  Father's  absence  we  conducted  the 
morning,  noon  and  night  prayers,  also  the  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross.  No  one  was  to  leave  the  pre- 
mises without  permission  from  the  Sisters,  or 
tease  the  dogs.  This  was  rather  hard  on  the 
boys ! 

In  the  evening  we  took  them  on  a  long  hike 
and  gave  them  peanuts  on  the  way.  On  their 
return  all  received  lemonade,  pop-corn,  candy,  or 
doughnuts — whichever  we  happened  to  have  on 
hand.  One  evening  as  we  were  at  supper  there 
was  a  loud  knock  on  the  back  door.  Three  little 
boys,  all  excited,  shouted  through  the  screen 
door:  "Sister,  have  they  all  gone  on  a  hike?" 
They  were  so  fearful  of  being  left  behind. 

When  Mrs.  F.  called  to  take  her  little  girl 
home,  everyone  was  too  busy  to  notice  her.  One 
Sister  was  in  the  church  with  the  First  Com- 
munion class,  the  other  Sister  was  training  the 
altar  boys.  In  the  kitchen  the  big  girls  were 
busy  making  pop-corn  for  the  hike. 

"No  wonder  the  children  like  summer  school," 
remarked  Mrs.  F.  as  we  appeared  in  the  kitchen. 

We  called  at  as  many  homes  as  time  per- 
mitted— nearly  one  hundred  families. 

HOME  AGAIN!  All  our  pupils  of  the  sum- 
mer months  are  enrolled  to  receive  catechism 
lessons  BY  MAIL !  Thus  we  continue  to  plaj' 
our  part  in  "Active  Service" — beliind  the  stage. 


TRIFLES. 

Little  self-denials,  little  honesties,  little  pass- 
ing words  of  sympathy,  little  nameless  acts  of 
kindness,  little  silent  victories  over  temptations 
— these  are  the  silent  threads  of  gold  which,  when 
woven  together,  fashion  a  chain  of  Love  to  bind 
us  closely  to  the  Heart  of  Christ. 


APPRECIATION  OF  S.O.S.  WORK  IN 
THE  CARIBOO. 

WHEN  we  received  word  from  Archbishop 
Duke  that  he  would  make  his  Confirma- 
tion tour  of  the  Cariboo  in  June,  we  asked 
the  good  Sisters  of  Service  to  try  to  come  and 
assist  us  in  preparing  the  children.  Due  to  the 
vast  distances  and  children  scattered  in  isolated 
places,  the  Sisters  came  and  spent  several  days 
in  each  locality.  They  taught  catechism  in  school 
houses,  in  abandoned  shacks,  in  dance  halls,  and 
some  times  out  in  the  wide  open.  Wherever  we 
found  children,  the  Sisters  pitched  their  tent  and 
sought  to  teach  at  least  the  fundamentals.  They 
taught  at  Clinton,  Big  Bar,  Bi-idge  Lake,  Forest 
Grove,  the  134  Mile  House,  the  150  Mile  School 
House,  Springhouse,  Soda  Creek,  Alexandria, 
Quesnel,  and  AVilliams  Lake.  The  weather  was 
splendid  save  for  about  a  week.  The  Sisters 
experienced  getting  stuck  in  the  mud  and  spend- 
ing hours  waiting  for  assistance.  The  day  we 
had  Confirmation  at  Big  Bar  Hall,  tlie  roads 
were  quite  muddy.  Archbishop  Duke  and  Father 
Conway  were  in  one  car,— the  Sisters  of  Service 
were  driving  their  Plymouth.  The  Sisters  started 
for  Clinton  ahead  of  the  clergy — along  a  narrow 
mountain  road — the  Sisters  got  stuck.  Father 
Conway  could  not  pull  them  out,  so  had  to  drive 
back  about  twenty  miles  to  get  a  truck.  A  trip 
which  ordinarily  could  be  covered  in  a  couple 
of  hours  took  about  five  hours.  The  Archbi.shop 
said,  "We  have  administered  the  Sacraments  of 
Baptism,  Penance,  Eucharist,  Confirmation  and 
Marriage  to-day  and  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to 
administer  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  to 
tlie  Sisters,  as  these  roads  are  terrible." 

We  all  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service — they  consolidate  the  work  of  the  priest. 
Parents  and  children  cooperated  splendidly.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Sisters  and 
hope  they  will  soon  be  back  with  us  again,  help- 
ing us  save  souls,  especially  the  souls  of  the 
children. 

R.  J.  C.  C.SS.R. 
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ALBERTA  MISSIONETTES 


THE  sun  rose  beautifully  on  that  exeitiug 
morning  of  July  1st.    Exciting?    Yes,  for 
on  that  day  we  left  by  automobile  for  Barr- 
head to  commence  our  summer  tour  of  instruct- 
ing groups  of  rural  children  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  our  dear  Lord. 

"We  reached  Barrhead  in  time  for  supper.  On 
questioning  the  missionary  priest  in  whose  dis- 
trict we  were  to  work,  we  Avere  told  we  would 
be  at  Naples  and  drive  back  and  forth  (16  miles) 
from  Barrhead  each  day. 

Naples. 

The  children  were  there  when  we  arrived, 
and  what  a  lovely  group  of  bright  youngsters ! 
Some  were  Italians,  others  Polish,  English,  or 
Ukrainian,  but  all  wideawake  and  ready  to  start. 

After  the  "  getting-acquainted"  period  we  ask- 
ed if  they  liked  singing.  "Yes,  please  teach  us 
some  hymns,"  in  a  lusty  chorus.  We  were  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  Avhich  they 
learned  to  sing  without  organ  accompaniment. 
The  week  passed  all  too  speedily  and  at  its  end 
Holy  Communion  was  the  reward  of  the  Juniors, 
while  the  Seniors  looked  forward  to  Confirmation 
when  the  Bishop  should  arrive  a  few  weeks  later. 
How  well  these  little  ones  worked  and  prepared 
for  these  Sacraments!  It  seems  to  the  teachers 
that  the  unspoiled  hearts  of  these  isolated  chil- 
dren are  so  inviting  to  Him  Who  said  :  "Let  little 
children  come  unto  Me." 

Pride  Valley. 

As  there  were  many  children  in  the  vast  terri- 
tory to  be  prepared  for  the  Sacraments  we  found 
it  advisable  to  separate  for  the  next  week.  One 
Sister  went  to  the  beautiful  spot  on  the  Atha- 
basca River  called  Pride  Valley.  As  a  steady 
rain  had  commenced  on  Monday  morning  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  we  travelled  over  muskeg 
and  gumbo  roads,  through  the  forest  trails  and 
crossed  the  Athabasca  by  ferry.  Here  Sister  D. 
found  a  lively  group  of  children  gathered  at  one 
of  the  homes.  As  these  people  do  not  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  a  church,  Mass  is  offered  in  a  private 
home.  The  school  house  was  used  for  the  class 
room.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  were  instructed 
and  prepared  for  First  Communion  and  Confirma- 
tion. Their  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  studying 
their  Catechism  was  admirable,  as  is  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  their  parents.  The  hardships 
and  poverty  they  faced  and  are  still  facing,  would 
make  many  a  soldier  blush,  but  in  spite  of  all  this, 
they  are  happy,  generous  and  practical  Catholics. 
They  are  longing  for  the  day  Avhen  they  may 
have  their  own  little  mission  chapel.    At  present 

TRUE  DEVOTION  DOES  NOT  CONS 


the  priest  can  go  there  only  once  a  month  to 
offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  territory  of  which 
this  zealous  priest  has  charge  is  far-flung  and  it 
costs  plenty  of  gasoline  and  oil,  as  well  as  repairs 
on  the  car  each  time  he  goes  over  these  roads. 
The  collections  are  small,  not  that  the  people 
would  not  gladly  give  more,  but  because  they 
have  not  more  to  give. 

Camp  Creek. 

My  companion  was  teaching  sixteen  miles 
away  at  Camp  Creek.  There  the  Community 
Hall,  built  of  logs,  was  the  class  room,  but  as  the 
rain  was  steady  and  there  were  many  shingles 
missing,  there  were  several  days  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  teach  there.  The  elderly  couple  who 
had  kindly  received  Sister  into  their  home  invited 
her  to  use  their  large  living  room  when  the  wea- 
ther was  bad.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 
In  spite  of  the  long  distance  to  walk  in  the  rain, 
these  young  barefooted  Westerners  attended 
faithfully.  In  the  evening  the  boys  and  girls 
who  were  busy  harvesting  came  for  instruction. 
In  one  family  alone  nine  children  were  prepared 
for  Confirmation  and  three  for  First  Communion. 
The  settlers  here  are  of  a  mixed  nationality  and 
to  our  sorrow  we  found  that  the  Holy  Rollers 
have  seduced  many  of  them  from  their  religious 
duties.  These  people  crave  religion  and  if  they 
could  have  more  regular  instruction  and  service, 
would  be  saved  to  their  Catholic  Faith. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  after  class  the  chil- 
dren entertained  Sister  with  an  impromptu  con- 
cert and  refreshments.  In  the  morning  the  sky 
cleared,  so  that  all  went  to  the  hall  for  class,  but 
by  noon  the  rain  was  pouring  again.  To  keep 
the  dampness  out  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the  stove 
and  every  one  kept  close  to  it,  as  the  rain  was 
coming  through  in  many  places.  Father  managed 
to  get  there  from  D.,  where  he  had  been  teaching, 
and  as  it  would  be  three  weeks  before  he  could 
get  back  for  Holy  Mass,  he  heard  the  confessions 
of  the  children.  His  confessional  was  a  stump, 
with  the  rain  dripping  all  around  but  not  on 
hiiu. 

Barrhead. 

On  July  22nd  we  started  to  teach  in  Barrhead. 
Several  children  Avere  brought  in  from  Campsie, 
Manola,  LaAvton,  Garden  VieAv  and  Mosside ;  they 
all  camped  at  the  Rectory.  These  children,  too, 
Avere  bright  and  enthusiastic  sons  and  daughters 
of  Sunny  Alberta.  Evening  classes  Avere  conduct- 
ed here  also.  One  young  woman  Avho  lived  47 
miles  from  Barrhead  was  prepared  for  her  First 
Confession  and  Communion.    A  picnic  and  con- 
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eert  finislied  up  tlie  class  work  and  (juantities  of 
ice  cream,  lemonade  and  cake  were  eonsnmed.  A 
presentation  was  made  to  Sister  of  a  pretty 
fjift-card,  on  Avhich  the  names  of  the  children  were 
inscribed. 

Confirmation  Day. 

On  Wednesday,  July  31st,  every  one  was  up 
early.  Why?  His  Excellency  the  Archbishop 
was  coming  to  A'isit  with  them  and  give  them 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  From  seven  until 
ten  o'clock  the  children,  with  their  relatives, 
kept  coming  in  to  receive  the  Sacraments  of  Pen- 
ance and  Holy  Eucharist,  to  assist  at  Holy  Mass 
and  meet  their  Archbishop.  From  various  direc- 
tions they  came,  the  majority  by  horse  and  wagon, 
some  having  to  leave  home  at  4.30  a.m.  in  order 
to  be  on  time.  The  parish  priest  was  very  busy 
hearing-  the  confessions  of  his  flock  and  giving 
Communion  to  those  who  could  not  fast  until 
twelve  o'clock.  Fifty-two  boys  and  girls  were 
confirmed.  The  youngsters  sang  lustily  the 
praises  of  our  Lord  in  thanksgiving  for  the  graces 
and  blessings  received. 

After  a  hurried  lunch  His  Excellency  was 
again  on  his  way,  this  time  to  visit  the  families 
of  Fort  Assiniboine  and  district  and  to  confirm 
the  children.  Then  back  through  Barrhead  to 
Mosside,  then  to  Naples.  In  each  place  His  Ex- 
cellency told  the  children  he  was  pleased  with 
them  and  how  could  he  help  loving  these  little 
rural  lambs  of  the  Good  Shepherd?  He  confirm- 
ed 95  boys  and  girls  in  these  four  places. 

Holden. 

After  a  busy  and  satisfying  month  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Edmonton  Diocese,  we  returned 
home  and  left  almost  immediately  for  Holden. 
Here,  to  oiu-  sui-prise,  we  found  the  children  well 
instructed.  The  reason  is  that  some  of  the 
C.W.L.  ladies  had  made  use  of  their  talents  in 


llie  service  of  (lod  and  taught  the  children  their 
catechism;  this,  together  with  the  lessons  by  mail, 
had  made  a  foundation  for  the  Sisters'  work. 
Then,  too,  the  majority  of  the  children  do  not  live 
so  far  from  the  church,  although  some  of  them 
came  four  miles  dailj^,  carrying  their  lunch  pails. 
During  the  days  spent  in  Holden  we  had  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  with  us  and  Holy  ]\Iass  five 
times. 

On  the  last  evening  there  was  an  entertain- 
ment with  races,  prizes  and  refreshments.  Then 
a  rush  for  the  train.  The  people  with  whom 
we  stayed  drove  us  to  the  station.  Along  the 
way  we  noticed  little  groups  of  our  children,  but 
suspected  nothing.  To  our  siu'prise,  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  station,  our  pupils  were  all  there. 
They  had  something  to  give  us.  They  had  taken 
up  a  collection  among  themselves  and  presented 
us  each  with  50c.  in  niekles  and  dimes — their 
spending  money.  After  this  they  all  disappeared 
ai'ound  the  corner  of  the  station,  only  to  re-ap- 
pear as  the  train  neared  the  depot.  This  time  a 
little  French  girl  with  black  curls  ot¥ered  us  a 
large  bouquet  of  garden  floAvers,  saying:  "This 
is  a  present  from  the  catechism  kids."  It  was 
with  misty  eyes  that  we  accepted  these  tokens 
of  gratitude,  and  as  we  stepped  on  the  train  three 
lusty  eheei-s  bade  us  farewell. 

How  we  wish  Ave  could  protect  these  boys  and 
girls  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  against  the  false 
religious  teachings  which  are  constantly  being 
forced  on  them  by  proselytizing  agencies!  To 
the  best  of  our  ability  we  will  continue  our  sum- 
mer's work.  How?  During  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  we  Avill  teach  these  children  by  corres- 
])ondence  and  thus  keep  contact  with  them.  The 
postage,  lessons,  etc.,  are  costly.  We  APPEAL 
with  all  our  hearts  to  oiu*  mission-minded  friends 
to  assist  us  in  this  Avork  by  sending  us  donations 
of  money  and  postage  stamps  (ucav  ones).  In 
this  Avay  you  Avill  actually  be  taking  a  decisive 
part  in  the  protection  and  religious 
training  of  these  Avell-Avorth-Avhile  boys 
and  girls  of  the  West. 


Every  man  takes  care  that  his  neigh- 
bour shall  not  cheat  him.  But  a  day 
comes  Avhen  he  begins  to  take  care 
that  he  does  not  cheat  his  neighbour. 
Then  all  goes  well.  He  has  changed 
his  market  cart  into  a  chariot  of  the 
sun. 


First  ('oitiiniinion  and  (Confirmation  Day. 

A  SENSK  OF  Hl'MOl  TJ  TS  A   GREAT  All)  TO  SA\<  TITY 


There  is  nothing  more  intolerable 
than  the  man  Avho  lets  it  appear  that 
he  is  doling  you  out  a  precious  frag- 
ment of  his  valuable  time. 
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Vacation  School  at  Vilna 


Last  summer  a  regular  religious  instruction  class 
was  conducted  at  Vilna.  The  children  came  in  groups 
from  the  surrounding  country  and  were  accommo- 
dated at  our  hospital.  The  Sister  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  entrusted  with  this  work  has  given 
us  an  interesting  pen-picture  of  her  experiences. 

(Ed.) 

THE  morning  after  niy  arrival  in  Vilna,  Fa- 
ther H.,  the  pastor,  drove  out  into  the  coun- 
try, returning  at  1.40  p.m.  with  seven  chil- 
dren, ranging  in  age  from  eiglit  to  thirteen.  After 
dinner  1  started  instructing  this  group,  while 
Father  travelled  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  another 
direction  to  get  three  more  children. 

These  ten  pupils  lived  in  the  basement  of  the 
hospital  during  the  period  devoted  to  their  iii- 
strtiction.  At  the  end  of  a  week  Father  took 
them  liome  in  his  car  and  brought  back  nine  chil- 
dren from  other  nearby  rural  points. 

The  next  evening  while  at  night  prayers  the 
sound  of  familiar  voices  reached  our  ears  and 
we  were  not  very  surprised  when  Sister  D.,  who 
was  on  night  duty,  announced  to  us  that  seven 
of  the  original  group  had  returned.  These  chil- 
dren had  left  their  homes  at  1.30  p.m.  and  walked 
in  to  the  hospital,  arriving  about  9.15,  after  cover- 
ing a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  And  this  they  did 
in  order  to  have  tlie  benefit  of  another  fidl  day's 
instruction  before  receiving  First  Communion  and 
Confirmation. 

Deeply  touched  at  this  evidence  of  eagerness 
for  knowledge  of  the  Faith,  we  quickly  prepared 
a  lunch  for  these  little  ones,  who  had  not  eaten 
since  noon.  AVhile  they  ate,  we  moved  the  fur- 
niture out  of  the  dining  room  into  the  hall  and 
converted  it  into  an  impromptu  bedroom  for  our 
unexpected  visitors.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  as  the  second  group  of  children  were 
occupying  the  other  rooms. 

Our  zealous  pilgrims,  althotigh  very  tired,  were 
as  happy  as  could  be  and  delighted  to  be  at  the 
hospital  again.  One  or  two  whose  shoes  were 
badly  worn,  asked  permission  to  bathe  their  feet 
before  retiring.  The  hoiu-  being  late,  Ave  told 
them  they  need  not  get  up  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  with  one  voice  they  implied:  "Sister, 
we  want  to  go  to  Mass." 

Next  morning  the  sixteen  children  were  awake 
at  6.30.  After  the  Sisters  liad  combed  their  hair 
and  made  sure  their  hands  and  faces  were  clean, 
they  walked,  two  by  two,  to  tlie  cliapel  for  ]Mass. 
What  joy  this  must  have  given  the  Divine  Slu^p- 
herd,  and  how  many  blessings  lie  must  liaxc 
showered  on  these  little  lambs  in  I'eturn  for  tlicir 


effort  to  learn  what  they  could  of  the  truths  of 
I'eligion.  (During  His  Excellency'c  remarks  at 
the  time  of  Contirmation  he  made  reference  to 
the  children  who  had  walked  twelve  miles,  stating 
that  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads  the  dis- 
tance was  more  like  twenty  miles). 

In  addition  to  the  sixteen  children  already 
mentioned,  our  classes  were  increased  to  a  total 
of  4.)  by  little  ones  from  the  Vilna  district.  For 
many  of  these  children,  this  vacation  school  was 
their  first  opportunity  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  was  also  a  real  holiday  for  the  sixteen 
who  lived  at  the  hospital.  Each  meal  was  a  ban- 
quet to  them,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  them 
say.  "Sister,  if  you  give  us  any  more  we'll 
crack."  Before  leaving  they  all  said:  "Thank 
you,  Sister,  for  feeding  us  and  teaching  us." 

One  morning  after  a  lesson  on  Baptism  Doro- 
thy, a  little  Ukrainian  girl,  vohuiteered  the  infor- 
mation: "Sister,  Barbara  baptized  the  cat." 
(Barbara  was  her  older  sister).  On  being  ques- 
tioned, Barbara,  who  is  eleven,  explained  that  she 
was  practising  on  the  cat  so  that  she  would  be 
sure  she  knew  how  to  baptize. 

His  Excellency  the  Archbishop  arrived  at 
Vilna  on  the  evening  of  July  25th  and  spent  the 
night  at  the  ho.spital.  The  children  who  lived 
near,  hearing  of  his  expected  arrival,  rushed  home 
with  the  news,  but  were  too  excited  to  eat  supper, 
so  returned  in  haste  to  be  present  when  the  Arch- 
bishop arrived.  He  spoke  to  them  all,  inquiring 
their  names,  ages,  nationality,  etc. 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  Anne  His  Excellency  said 
Mass  at  9.30  a.m.  and  the  children  received  our 
Lord  into  their  innocent  hearts.  Af.'er  Mass, 
Miss  Ainiie  Moric  and  her  brother  entertained 
the  children  at  breakfast,  ice  cream  being  served 
later.  In  return  for  this  kindness,  each  child 
said  three  Hail  Marys  for  these  generous  friends. 

The  church  was  crowded  and  beautifully  de- 
corated for  the  11  o'clock  IMass,  celebrated  by  the 
jiastor.  Trees  were  planted  along  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  church  and  yellow  and  white  streamers 
added  to  the  festive  appearance.  After  this  Mass 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  administered 
by  the  Archbishop.  His  Excellency  questioned 
the  children  for  twenty-eight  minutes  and  they 
answered  well.  Twenty-eight  children  were  con- 
firmed and  one  adult.  S.O.S. 


THERE  ARE  NO  DISAPPOINTMENTS  FOR  THOSE  WHOSE  WILJ.S  ARE  HIDDEN  IN  THE  W  ILL  OF  GOT). 
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A  SAINTLY  SON  OF  A  SAINTLY  FATHER. 

ST.  ALPHONSUS  was  once  walking  by  the 
whai'A'es  of  the  City  of  Naples.  On  seeing 
the  ships  unfurling  their  sails  and  heading 
out  to  the  high  seas,  he  exclaimed:  "Some  day 
my  sons  shall  take  those  ships  and  go  to  distant 
lands  to  spread  the  Congregation."  The  Holy 
Pounder  did  not  see  this  day.  But  half  a  century 
after  his  death  the  increasing  persecution  of  the 
Church  throughout  Eiu-ope  forced  his  Sons  of 
the  trans-Alpine  Province  to  turn  longing  eyes  to 
the  new  world.   Young  America  was  then  a  mis- 


Ven.  John  Nepoimiceiie  Newnianii. 


sionary  country.  The  growing  demand  for  priests 
to  minister  to  the  newly-arrived  immigrants  of- 
fered a  wonderful  opportunity  to  the  Sons  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  whose  vocation  was  to  work  for  the 
most  abandoned  souls.  The  fii'st  Fathers  arrived 
in  America  in  1832. 

A  few  years  later,  iji  1836,  there  landed  in 
New  York  a  j'^oung  seminarian,  John  Nepomu- 
eene  'Neunuuni,  who  was  to  shed  a  great  lustre 
on  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
in  North  America.  Ordained  priest  on  his  arri- 
val by  Bishop  Dubois,  he  labored  with  luitiring 
zeal  in  the  Niagara  and  Buffalo  district.  His 
travels  through  the  State  of  New  York  brought 
him  in  touch  with  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  of 
Rochester.  Their  ideal  of  life  wliicli  combined 
the  activities  of  the  A])osto]ate  witli  the  prayer- 
fid  retirement  ol'  llic  Carlluisian  ai)peale(l  to  him. 
He  felt  himself  drawn  to  it.  In  1840,  just  one 
century  ago,  he  applied  for  admission  and  was 
received  as  a  Redemptorist  postulant.    On  Janu- 


ary 16,  1942,  he  pronounced  his  vows  in  St.  James' 
Church,  Baltimore.  He  was  the  first  Redemp- 
torist professed  in  America.  He  leads  that  long 
procession  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Alphonsus  which 
since  has  wended  its  way  throughout  all  North 
America,  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  distant  shores  of  South  America.  So  great 
was  the  confidence  of  his  Superiors  in  his  virtue 
and  ability  that  soon  after  his  profession 
Father  Neumann  Avas  appointed  Vice-Provincial 
of  all  the  Redemptorists  in  the  United  States. 

God  had  great  designs  on  this  humble  Son  of 
St.  Alphonsus.  He  had  chosen  him  to  be  a  shin- 
ing light  in  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Church  in  j'oung 
America.  Bishop  Kendrick  had  frequently  met 
Father  Neumann.  He  became  his  trusted  friend 
and  saintly  confessor.  This  close  and  intimate 
contact  revealed  to  the  newly-appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  the  high  A'alue  of  his  saint- 
ly soul.  When  therefore  Bishop  Kenrick  was 
transferred  to  his  new  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Bal- 
timore he  proposed  to  Rome  the  name  of  Father 
Neumann  as  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See  and  on  Passion  Sunday,  March  28,  1852, 
Father  John  Nepomucene  Neumann,  C.SS.R.,  was 
consecrated  fourth  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  saintly  sou  of  a  saintly  father.  Bishop 
Neumann  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Alphon- 
sus, Bishop  of  St.  Agathe.  His  saintly  life  as 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia  Avill  ever  remain  a  beacon 
for  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Church 
of  America.  Alreadj'  the  Church  has  declared 
him  Venerable.  We  all  anxiously  await  the  day 
when  he  Avill  be  called  "Blessed  John  Nepomu- 
cene Neumann".  A  crusade  of  praj'er  will  has- 
ten that  day  when  the  croAvn  of  the  Blessed  will 
rest  on  the  brow  of  this  faithful  son  of  St.  Al- 
phonsus and  the  Church  of  America  will  turn  in 
confidence  to  him  in  these  anxious  and  trying 
times. 

G.  DALY,  C.Ss.R. 
^ — .„_,  „„_„._. — . — .  . — . — . — . — -4 

I  PRAYER  1 

j  I 

J         O  Jesus,  who  has  coniiiiendt'd  and  practiced  j 

1  the  hidden  life,  grant  that  in  these  our  days  ! 

I  of  pride  and  outward  disphiy  tl>e  example  of  j 

I  Thy  Servant  Jt)HN  may  inttuence  men  to  copy  j 

1  Thy  divine  example.     Help  us,  then,  O  Lord,  1 

i  that  like  Thy  Servant,  the  holy  Bishop,  we  may  j 

I  do  all  our  works  with  the  pure  intention  of  j 

1  pleasing   Thee,   and   that   our   .justice   be   not  ; 

j  done  to  be  seen  by  men.    AVe  also  beseech  Tliee,  I 

!  <)  liord,  that  Thy  Holy  t'hurch  soon  rank  him  J 

1  with  the  Blessed,   so   that   the   sphere  of  his  i 

I  inHuen<-e  may  be  universal.  —  Amen. 

I  200  Days  Indulgence. 

I  Imprimatur: 

'     fit  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty. 

I  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

I     April  12,  1930. 

i, — ,. — .,„_,„  ,„ — .  ,  .  . — .  ._«—+ 


STRAWS  SHOW  WHICH  AV.\Y 


THE 


WIND  BLOWS. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 


O 


11,  do  let  me 
stoj)  a  minute 
to  look  at  the 
tools."  Bertie  Fenton 
dragged  at  his  mother's 
arm  persuasively.  "You 
know  I've  only  to  get 
one  more  dime  to  make 

the  ;|<2.r)n." 

The  child's  eyes  shone 
liopefully,  for  this  was 
the  Saturday  before 
Christmas.  There  were 
four  Avhole  days  yet  in  which  to  gather  the  few 
cents  necessary.  Bertie  had  been  saving  for 
Aveeks  to  get  that  particularly  wonderful  box  of 
tools,  and  he  had  promised  himself  the  pleasure 
of  buying  it  on  Christmas  Eve  with  his  very  own 
money.  $2.50  is  a  big  sum  for  a  youngster  of 
eight,  and  the  boy  had  deprived  himself  of  many 
an  ice  cream  soda  and  other  sweetnesses  to  save 
the  required  sum. 

So  Mother  smiled  indulgently  and  went  into 
the  next  store  for  a  few  minutes  just  to  give  him 
the  cliance  to  press  his  nose  against  the  window 
and  feast  his  eyes  on  the  longed-for  treasure. 

For  three  or  four  moments  Bertie  gazed  hap- 
pily at  the  shining  new  tools.  Ah,  well,  they 
would  soon  be  his — his  very  own  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with.  Breathing  a  sigh  of  utter  content- 
ment he  turned  his  head  and  saw  Jim  Avatching 
the  beautifully  decorated  window  with  hungry 
eyes.  Jim  Avas  the  ragged  son  of  a  Avorthless 
father.  His  mother  Avas  an  invalid  and  altogether 
this  poor  lad  found  life  a  hard  struggle. 

Bertie's  heart  Avas  so  bursting  Avith  joy  that 
he  just  had  to  overfioAv  into  Avords.  He  had 
seen  Jim  many  a  time  running  errands  and  sell- 
ing ncAvspapers.  "Oh,  Jim,"  he  cried  happily, 
taking  hold  of  the  other  lad's  arm,  "isn't  Christ- 
mas Avonderful?  And  don't  you  love  old  Santa 
Avho  ahvays  brings  so  many  nice  toys?" 

This  Avas  the  last  straAv  to  poor  Jim's  hope- 
lessness. For  one  moment  tears  dimmed  his  large 
brown  eyes,  but  he  would  not  let  them  fall.  In- 
stead, he  threAV  back  his  curly  head  defiantly : 
"No,  I  don't  love  him  one  bit — he  don't  care 
nothing  about  poor  boys  and  girls — it's  only  the 
rich  children  he  goes  to  see." 

Then,  fearing  the  tears  would  fall  in  spite  of 
himself,  Jim  ran  hurriedly  doAvn  the  street,  leav- 
ing Bertie  standing  in  Avide-eyed  amazement. 
Just  then  Mother  came  out  of  the  store,  but 


By  "THE  CAPTAIN" 

she  Avas  so  busy  talking  Avith  a  friend  that  she 
failed  to  notice  her  son's  pre-oceupation  on  the 
homcAvard  Avalk. 

Therefore  she  Avas  suprised  that  night,  after 
prayers  Avere  said  and  Bertie  tucked  snugly  under 
the  covers,  to  hear  him  call  her  back  to  him. 
"Mother,"  he  asked,  and  his  voice  trembled  an- 
xiously, "doesn't  Santa  visit  all  the  children  on 
Christmas  Eve?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,  darling,"  Mrs.  Fenton 
ansAvered  unthinkingly. 

Bertie  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  cuddled 
down  into  his  pilloAvs  again:  "Then  Jim  didn't 
knoAv  Avhat  he  Avas  talking  about,"  he  Avhispered 
half  to  himself. 

"What  did  Jim  say?  questioned  Mother  cur- 
iously. Bertie  repeated  his  conversation  Avith 
Jim  and  Mrs.  Fenton's  face  greAV  serious  at  the 
telling.    Here  Avas  an  unexpected  complication. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  knoAV  it 
sometimes  happens  that  Santa's  toys  give  out 
before  all  the  children  are  supplied.  He  doesn't 
ahvays  have  enough  for  everybody.  Perhaps 
Jim  Avas  one  Avho  Avas  left  out  last  year."  Mrs. 
Fenton  realized  the  explanation  Avas  rather  lame, 
but  at  the  time  she  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

HoAvever,  Avhat  she  said  seemed  quite  reason- 
able to  Bertie.  'I  hope  he  doesn't  get  left  out 
this  year,"  he  said  solemnly,  and  then  cuddled 
under  the  bed  clothes  and  Avas  soon  dreaming  of 
a  jolly-faced  Santa  Avith  a  huge  Christmas  Tree 
Avho  promised  him  faithfully  that  Jim  would  not 
be  forgotten. 

During  the  next  three  days  Bertie  fought  a 
bitter  long-draAvn-out  battle  Avith  himself.  Oc- 
casionally he  Avould  go  to  his  little  bank  and 
empty  out  the  shining  dimes  and  nickles  that 
Avere  to  buy  the  precious  tools;  they  Avere  so 
bright  and  pretty  and  represented  so  many  little 
sacrifices. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  last  dime  Avas  added. 
And  then  came  the  final  tussle  Avith  the  little 
something  inside  that  had  been  disturbing  him 
for  the  past  few  days. 

To-morrow  the  desired  treasure  would  be  his. 
No,  he  simply  could  not  give  it  up.  He  Avould  run 
the  risk  of  Santa  remembering  Jim.  Then  again 
Avould  come  the  memory  of  the  pitiful  expression 
of  the  poor  boy's  face  and  his  bitter  Avords 
against  dear  old  Santa.  Bertie  felt  tlie  honour 
of  the  Children's  Saint  Avas  at  stake.  Santa  had 
so  many  things  to  think  about.  It  Avould  be  dread- 
ful if  Jim  Avere  forgotten  again.    But  the  tools! 


GIVE  AND  SPEND  AND  GOD  WILL  SEND. 
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It  was  impossible  to  give  tliem  up !  And  so  tlie 
battle  raged. 

Early  next  uioi'ning  before  breakfast  Bertie 
handed  his  mother  a  sealed  envelope.  "Please, 
mother,"  he  said,  "I  -want  you  to  give  this  to 
Santa  for  me." 

"What  is  it  about,  son?" 

Bertie  flushed  crimson.  "Please,  it's  a  secret, 
mother.   T  don't  want  anyone  to  know  but  Santa." 

Mrs.  Fenton  was  wise.  "All  right,  dearie. 
I'll  see  that  he  gets  it." 

Later  when  Santa  called  and  the  envelope  was 
opened,  out  rolled  Bertie's  hard-saved  dimes  and 
nickels.  A  note  accompanied  them.  "Dear  San- 
ta," it  read,  "Mother  says  you  sumtimes  don't 
have  enuf  muney  to  buy  things  for  all  the  child- 
ren, so  here  is  $2.50  to  help.  And  pleas  dont  for- 
get Jim  Jones.   With  all  my  love,  Bertie  Fenton." 

Mrs.  Fenton's  eyes  were  so  dim  after  reading 
the  note  that  she  could  scarcely  see.  And,  oh, 
how  proud  she  was  that  her  little  son  should  be 
so  kind-hearted  and  generous. 

Christmas  Eve  was  the  one  night  in  the  year 
on  which  Bertie  was  allowed  in  town  after  dark. 
It  was  a  night  of  wonder,  with  the  gaily-lighted 
and  beautifully  decorated  shop  windows  and  the 
bustling  crowds  intent  on  Christmas  shopping. 
And  to  crown  all,  the  consciousness  that  before 
morning  dear  old  Santa  would  have  paid  his  visit, 
leaving  many  toys  and  goodies.  Bertie's  eyes 
gleamed  and  his  face  was  flushed  witli  hapi)y 
excitement,  but  Mother  noticed  that  he  turned 
his  head  away  when  they  passed  the  window  with 
the  tool  chest. 

Next  morning  Bertie  was  awake  long  before 
daylight.  The  blowing  of  horns  in  the  distance 
made  him  conscious  that  it  was  really  Christmas 
Day  at  last.  Jumping  hastily  out  of  bed  he  threw 
on  his  little  dressing  gown  and  called  eagerlv  to 
Mother:  "Has  Santa  been  yet?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Mother.  "I'll  be  ready  in 
a  minute."  Soon  they  were  descending  the  stairs 
and  Bertie  was  so  trembling  with  excitement  he 
could  scarcely  walk.  On  the  other  side  of  Mother 
was  six-year-old  Patsy,  also  shivering  with  mingl- 
ed cold  and  joyous  anticipation.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  ever  quite  equals  the 
thrill  of  the  moment  just  before  entei'ing  the 
Santa  Claus  room  on  Christmas  morning?  Both 
children  squeezed  Mrs.  Fenton's  hands  hard  as 
she  flung  the  magic  door  wide. 

Two  little  Avonder  gasps  Avere  the  only  tri- 
bute for  the  first  few  seconds  that  the  children's 
eyes  rested  on  the  beautiful  tree,  twinkling  Avith 
myriads  of  tiny  lights  and  laden  Avith  gifts, 
candies  and  fruit.  Then  Patsy  made  a  rush  to- 
Avards  the  fascinating  dolly  that  smiled  at  her 
from  tiie  centre  of  llie  Iree  and  lierlic's  eyes 
danced  at  the  sight  of  a  comph'tc  Indian  cosluine, 
feathers  and  all. 


In  trying  to  get  at  this  he  almost  stumbled 
over  something  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  looking  doAvn  he  promptly  forgot  the  Indian 
suit  entirely,  for  there  Avas  the  coveted  box  of 
tcols.  Bertie  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  as 
he  sa)dc  speechless  to  the  ground  beside  his 
treasure. 

"Oh,  mother,"  he  called,  Avhen  Avords  Avere 
l)ossible,  "do  come  and  look.  Santa  brought  the 
tools."  And  out  came  the  story  of  Avhat  had  hap- 
l)ened  to  the  $2.50.  Then  suddenly  Bertie's  face 
shadowed.  "But  there's  Jim.  I  hope  Santa 
didn't  buy  my  tools  Avith  the  $2.50  and  leave  Jim 
out." 

Mother  smiled  rather  mistily.  "Oh,  Santa 
Avouldn't  treat  your  gift  that  Avay,  Bertie.  But 
isn't  that  a  note  there  in  the  box?" 

Bertie  looked,  and  sure  enough  there  Avas 
an  envelope  addressed  to  himself  and  sealed  Avitli 
Santa's  own  seal.  This  Avas  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. Sureh''  no  boy  had  ever  received  a  letter 
from  Santa  before.  Bertie  pushed  the  envelope 
into  his  Mother's  hands.  "You  read  it,  please, 
"I'm  too  happy  to  see." 

"Dear  Bertie,"  Mother  read,  her  own  A^oice 
rather  shaky.  "You  are  the  only  little  boy  in 
the  Avhole  of  Canada  Avho  has  ever  thought  of 
helping  Old  Santa.  This  I  appreciate  so  much 
that  I  am  leaA-ing  for  you  the  best  box  of  tools  in 
my  bag.  Jim  has  not  been  forgotten.  Because 
of  your  sacrifice  I've  been  extra  good  to  him. 
Affectionatel.A',  Santa. 

Bertie  took  the  note,  folded  it,  and  put  it  Avith 
his  dearest  treasures. 

AVhen  daylight  dawned  and  he  Avent  out  of 
doois,  there  Avas  Jim  coming  up  the  street  Avith 
a  mouth-organ  in  one  hand  and  a  huge  cornu- 
copia stuffed  Avith  candy  and  nuts  in  the  other. 

"Oh,  hello,  Bert,"  he  cried,  his  face  glowing 
with  joy  and  sticky  Avith  SAveetness,  "I  take  back 
every  word  I  said  the  other  night  abcut  Santa. 
He  came  to  see  me  and  brouglit  all  the  things  I 
wanted  most.  lie  didn't  forget  the  baby  either." 

"You'll  like  him  uoav,  then,  Avon't  you.  Jim?" 
Bertie's  face  Avas  beaming.  In  fact,  it  Avas  hard 
to  say  which  boy  looked  happier. 

"Like  him.  No,  I  don't  like  him.  I  just  love 
liiiii.    lie's  Avonderful." 

".Mother,"  said  Beitie  that  nitrht  at  bedtime, 
"I  wonder  how  S;nita  knew  I  wanted  those  tools. 
I  didn't  say  anything  abrut  them  in  my  letter 
to  him." 

"Oh,  Santa  has  many  ways  of  finding  out  any- 
thing he  Avants  to  knoAV,  dear."  Mrs.  Fenton 
leaned  over  and  kissed  the  bo.v's  forehead. 
"]\Iother  is  as  ]i]eased  as  Santa,"  she  Avhispered, 
"tliat  you  tried  to  help  him  out  so  generously." 

And  in  all  Canada  no  hai)pier  boy  slijiped  into 
nroaiulaiid  on  Christmas  night  than  Bertie  Pen- 
ton. 
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Am  Easter  Pratje-r 


(3ln  tl|^  b^autg  of  th^  lilies 

t\\t  ipmte  of  (Boh  nxxiolh^ 
ti^t  sijoedmss  of  t\\t  blossoms 
pis  lobe  for  gou  be  tolb; 
tl|e  glahness  of  ^is  ^unsliine 
all  sl|aho&is  bisappear^ 
^nh  mag  faster  leabe  ^is  blessing 
gour  l|eart  tl|rougt|out  i\\t  gear. 


THE  MAX  WHO  IS  A  LAW  UNTO  HIMSELF  IS  APT  TO  BE  IN  NEED  OF  AMENDMENT. 
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TIME  AND  INCOME 


MAN'S  LIFE  is  measured  by  time.  On  its 
use  ultimately  depends  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  life  itself.  For  we  may  say  with 
the  Divine  Master,  '  T  must  work  the  workvS  of 
him  that  sent  me  whilst  it  is  day :  the  nigiht  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work."    (John  IX,  li). 

Our  work  and  its  reward  are  subject  to  this 
measure  of  time.  Time  and  income  are  correlated. 
An  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  month  of  labour  is  the 
standard  of  the  wages  we  receive.  These  wages 
represent  the  quality  and  extent  of  our  work. 
They  are,  as  it  Avere,  the  very  blood  of  our  life.  In 
them  are  crystalized  the  very  efforts  of  our  mus- 
cles or  the  strain  of  our  mental  faculties.  In 
the  pay-envelope  or  cheque  is  summed  up  that 
part  of  ourselves  we  have  given  to  our  task,  be 
it  at  the  shop-bench,  in  the  mill  or  behind  an 
office  desk. 

The  consecration  of  time  to  labour  produces  the 
income  on  which  we  live.  With  income  we  pro- 
vide for  ourselves  and  those  committed  to  our 
care,  food  raiment  and  shelter,  the  three  essentials 
of  human  life.  This  income  is  like  an  extension 
of  our  own  personality  since  it  embodies  the 
fruits  of  our  individual  efforts,  a  part  of  our 
very  life.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  sacred 
right  of  property  by  which  man  provides  for  his 
present  needs  and  for  those  he  leaves  after  him 
"when  night  cometh." 

The  common  good  of  the  city  and  country 
we  live  in  demands  that  a  part  of  our  income 
be  paid  in  the  form  of  taxes.  We  have  to  pay 
for  public  services  we  enjoy.  Although  at  times 
we  may  be  overburdened  by  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  the  public  treasury,  yet  on  the  whole 
we  willingly  recognize  this  obligation  and  meet  it 
without  question.  In  all  events  we  are  forced 
to  do  so  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  Church,  although  essentially  spiritual  by 
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nature  and  purpose,  remains  here  below  subject 
to  material  needs.  To  meet  them  she  is  entitled 
to  the  support  of  her  children.  To  this  right 
corresponds  a  duty  on  our  part  to  dedicate  to 
her  service  a  part  of  our  income.  Our  offerings 
are  therefore  a  public  recognition  of  what  the 
Church  stands  for  in  our  life.  And  as  our  in- 
come is,  as  stated  above,  a  very  part  of  our- 
selves, a  reward  of  our  spent  energies,  does  it 
not  follow  that  by  dedicating  some  of  it  to  God's 
service,  we  give  back  to  our  Maker  a  part  of  our 
very  life.  This  explains  the  reasonableness  and 
sacredness  of  the  "tithes"  God  exacted  from 
"His  people."  One  tenth  of  the  harvest  was  to 
go  to  the  upkeep  of  the  temple  and  divine  wor- 
ship, just  as  one-seventh  of  the  week  was  conse- 
crated to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

These  twin  laws  that  the  seventh  of  our  time 
and  the  tenth  of  our  income  shall  be  devoted  in  a 
special  sense  to  God's  service  have  never  been 
abrogated.  They  are  to-day  two  commandments 
of  the  Church.  But  under  the  new  dispensation 
it  is  love,  and  not  fear,  that  should  urge  their 
fulfilment. 

The  support  of  the  Church  and  of  her  mis- 
sions throughout  the  world  is  a  labor  of  love. 
Bj--  contributing  to  Her  part  of  our  time  and 
income  we  are  giving  back  to  God  some  of  that 
life  He  Himself  gave  us.  And,  "Is  it  not  truly 
meet  and  just,  right  and  availing  to  our  salva- 
tion that  we  should  always  and  in  all  places  give 
thanks  unto  Him?" 
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HITLER'S  PROPHECY. 

"The  Catholic  Church  has  rightly 
recognized  that  its  powers  of  re- 
sistance would  be  weakened  by 
introducing  doctrinal  adaptations 
to  meet  the  temporary  conclusions 
of  science,  which  in  reality  are 
always  vacillating.  And  thus  it 
holds  to  its  fixed  and  established 
dogmas  .  .  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  it  stands  firmer  to-day  than 
ever  before.  We  may  prophesy 
that,  as  a  fixed  pole  amid  fleeting 
phenomena,  it  will  continue  to 
attract  increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  will  be  blindly  attached  to 
it  the  more  rapid  the  rhythm  of 
changing  phenomena  around  it." 
— Mein  Kampf,  English  Transla- 
tion, p.  385). 

DO  PEOPLE  READ? 

A  survey  recently  made  by  Cro- 
well  Publishing  Company  brings 
out  interesting  facts  in  present- 
day  reading  habits.  "Anthony 
Adverse"  was  purchased  at  $3  by 
more  than  1,500,000  people — in 
spite  of  its  1,200-page  length. 
Publication  of  a  popular  price  edi- 
tion brought  more  than  a  million 
more  sales  of  the  long  book. 

"How  to  Win  Friends  and  In- 
fluence People"  is  non-fiction  but 
has  been  sold  to  1,250,000  people 
and  is  still  a  good  seller. 

The  largest  monthly  magazine 
has  a  circulation  of  more  than 
three  million  copies  and  has  several 
close  competitors  with  very  near 
the  same  reader  total. 

Ten  million  people  read  the 
"pulp"   magazines  regularly. 

The  sixty-nine  national  maga- 
zines have  increased  circulation 
at  the  rate  of  one  million  subscrib- 
ers each  year  for  the  past  twenty 
years. — The  Inland  Printer. 

WHEN  YE  GIVE  ALMS. 

"Our  Lord  said  when  not  if  ye 
give  alms.  The  solution  of  our 
financial  responsibilities  is,  I  am 
convinced,  to  be  found  in  tithing 
or  proportionate  giving.  "There's 
a  sacred  dime  in  every  dollar"  to 
the  religious  Jew.  Should  there 
be  less  to  the  Christian  Gentile? 
Who  will  sign:  "I  promise  to 
make  it  a  rule  of  my  life  to  give 
a  definite  portion  of  my  income  to 
my  Lord  and  Master  in  the  work 
of  His  Church" — 10,  7,  5,  3,  2% 
— make  it  what  you  will,  but  be 
definite  and  honest." — Reprinted 
from  "The  Living  Church." 


NEITHER  RUST  NOR  MOTH. 

Msgr.  Fulton  Sheen  says  some- 
where that  "all  we  have  when  we 
die  is  what  we  give  away;  what 
we  leave  in  our  wills  is  snatched 
from  us  by  Death." 

What  a  pity  that  the  truth  con- 
tained in  these  words  of  the  gift- 
ed priest  never  seems  to  dawn 
upon  the  vast  majority  of  those 
possessed  of  an  al)undance  of  this 
world's  goods!  Even  otherwise 
good  Catholics  selfishly  count  their 
dollars  with  never  a  thought  of 
the  world  of  good  that  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  surrender  of 
part  of  them  to  promote  and  ex- 
tend the  work  of  God.  Few  are 
those  who  do  so  even  in  their  wills, 
and  fewer  still  those  who  give 
themselves  the  blessed  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  money  aiding  the 
cause  of  religion  while  they  them- 
selves walk  the  earth.  So  rarely 
does  this  latter  happen  that  it 
makes  real  news  when  a  generous 
soul  arranges  that  he  may  see  his 
money  working  for  the  Church 
before  he  is  ready  for  the  under- 
taker. 

"All  we  have  when  we  die  is 
what  we  give  away."  A  chapel 
built,  a  church  improved,  the  in- 
debtedness of  an  institution  light- 
ened— such  are  the  treasures  we 
carry  over  into  eternity.  "What 
we  leave  in  our  wills  is  snatched 
from  us  by  Death."  Especially  is 
this  true  when  the  will  bequeaths 
everything  to  relatives.  Often- 
times they  will  not  take  time  to 
even  say,  "Lord,  have  mercy  on 
his  soul." 

What  Msgr.  Sheen  says  was  said 
long  ago  by  One  Who  reads  and 
understands  the  hearts  of  men: 
"Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  trea- 
sures on  earth,  where  the  rust 
and  moth  consume,  and  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal. 
But  lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  neither  thei  rust 
nor  moth  consume,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal."  —  "Canadian  Freeman," 


WATOHIMAN, — WHAT   OP  THE 
NIGHT? 

Dark,   Oininoiis  Clouds  Over 
Europe. 

"As  Pius  XII  looks  into  the  fu- 
ture he  sees,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  anyone  else,  the  storm  which 
is  gatherine  on  the  horizon,  and 
which  will  burst  over  Europe 
when  the  present  war  has  come 
to  an  end.  Whatever  be  the  mili- 
tary issue  of  the  present  conflict 
there  will  be  dire  upheavals  in 
many  lands  as  a  consequence  of 
it,  and  most  observers  agree  that 
the  opportunity  long  desired  by 
Communists  will  have  arrived. 
That  Communist  leaders  will  use 
the  opportunity  to  the  utmost, 
there  is  no  doubt.  There  will  be 
— unless  all  the  signs  are  wrong 
— cruelty  and  bloodshed  in  many 
countries  and  an  anti-Christian 
persecution  as  bitter  as  any  ex- 
perienced in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  greatest  Catholic  na- 
tion in  Europe,  Poland,  is  already 
bearing  the  full  brunt  of  the  per- 
secutors' fury. 

The  Nazi  persecution  of  the 
Church  will  not  be  so  violent;  it 
will  be  more  subtle  and  more  ef- 
fective. Working  especially  among 
the  young,  German  leaders  have 
endeavoured,  and  will  surely  en- 
deavour, to  do  what  German  lead- 
ers have  often  attempted  in  his- 
tory: they  will  seek  to  establish 
a  Church,  not  as  the  Divine  Foun- 
der fashioned  it,  but  as  they  them- 
selves would  have  it.  They  will 
subject  it  to  the  State  and  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  this  man- 
made  religion  will  have  to  suffer 
bitterly  for  their  refusal. 

The  Silver  Lining. 

Persecution  is  nothing  new  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Church, 
and  we  must  not  be  surprised  at 
its  appearance.  We  have  been 
warned.  "Remember  the  word 
that  I  say  to  you:  the  sea'vant  is 
not  greater  than  his  master.  They 
have  persecuted  Me;  they  will  also 
persecute  you." 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  Church 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  storm. 
It  counts  in  every  country  many 
loyal,  devoted  and  saintly  mem- 
bers, men  and  women  who,  if 
needs  be,  will  die  willingly  that 
the  faith  may  live. 

And  the  helm  of  the  Barque  of 
Peter  is  in  skilled  hands.  In 
Pius  XII  God  has  raised  up  a 
mighty  leader  to  guide  His  Church 
in  days  of  stress.  But  be  it  re- 
membered that  he  is  a  leader  who 
has  vast  responsibilities,  and  who 
needs  the  support  of  fervent  and 
never-failing  prayer. — Editor  "Re- 
demptorist  Irish  Record." 


THRERE  IS  NO  FAIIATRE  EXCEPT  IN  NO  LONGER  TRYING. 
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On  the  Prairies  of  North  Dakota 

By  THE  MOST  REVEREND  ALOYSIUS  MUENCH, 
Bishop  of  Fargo. 


THE  holy  season  of  Lent,  more  than  any  other 
season  in  the  calendar  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  brings  home  to  otu'  minds  why 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  this  world.  Day 
after  day  Holy  Mother  Church  impresses  upon 
us  the  lesson  in  her  Lenten  liturgy  that  our 
Blessed  Lord  came  to  save  souls  from  the  death 
of  sin.  He  came  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  He  did 
not  come  in  the  glorious  splendor  of  His  Father 
in  heaven.  Had  He  come  surrounded  by  hosts 
of  angels  with  all  the  resplendent  fanfare  with 
which  royal  personages  are  wont  to  come  into 
the  midst  of  their  people,  He  would  have  come 
to  be  served  rather  than  to  serve.  No,  He  did  not 
come  in  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  had 
emptied  Himself  of  the  splendors  of  God's  ma- 
.jesty,  "taking  the  form  af  a  servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  in  habit  found  as  a 
man."  (Phil.  2,  6-8.)  Although  Son  of  God.  the 
Saviour  came  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  "the  Son 
of  Man  is  not  come  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister."    (Matt.  20,  28). 

He  came  with  the  thought  of  service.  To  this 
purpose  He  directed  all  His  prayers  and  all  His 
activities;  all  His  instructions  and  exhortations; 
all  His  deeds  of  kindness  and  mercy.  With  no 
thought  of  Self  He  served  men  even  unto  the 
death  on  the  cross. 

Holy  Mother  Church  caught  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  devoted  service.  For  nineteen  hundred 
years  with  incomparable  unselfishness  she  has 
dedicated  herself  to  the  great  task  of  saving 
the  souls  of  men.  For  this  divine  purpose  she  has 
but  one  prayer  and  one  thought.  Like  her  be- 
loved Founder,  she  does  not  count  the  cost  Avhere 
there  are  souls  to  be  saved.  No  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  achieve  the  work  committed  to  her  by 
her  Blessed  Lord. 

The  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service  inspired 
her  apostles  and  martyrs  from  the  beginning 
down  to  our  own  day.  This  spirit  continues  to 
inspire  her  faithful  children  who  leave  home, 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  athirst 
with  zeal  to  win  souls  for  Christ.  "With 
Christ  they  say:  "I  have  come  to  serve."  "I 
have  come  to  serve" — what  truly  apostolic  words! 
"What  inspiring  words!  "What  tremendously  signi- 
ficant words ! 

EveryAvhere  in  this  world  of  ours  there  goes 
out  a  call  for  service.  Many  of  the  children  of 
this  generation  answer  it  unselfishly  in  business, 
in  medicine,  in  law,  in  engineering,  in  the  army 
and  the  navy,  in  every  occupation  of  life.  A 
chosen  few  answer  it  also  in  religion.   But,  many, 


alas,  hear  the  call  and  go  the  Avay  of  their  own 
self  interest  and  even  selfishness.  They  call 
themselves  Christians,  but  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  not  in  their  hearts.  They  have  not  the  courage 
to  leave  all  and  to  follow  Him.  They  falter  on 
the  way.  They  think  of  themselves  rather  than 
of  others,  or,  if  of  others,  Avith  an  eye  only  to 
their  OAA^n  self-interest. 

It  Avas  a  happy  day,  indeed,  for  the  Diocese 
of  Fargo  Avhen,  after  eager  Avaiting,  Ave  Avere  able 
to  greet  our  three  Sisters  of  Service,  Sisters  Mor- 
rison, "Wayland,  and  O'Kane.  They  came  to  us 
from  the  vast  mission  fields  of  Canada.  There 
they  had  searched  out  those  Avho  had  gone  as- 
traA^  from  the  Faith ;  there  they  gathered  about 
themselves  children  Avho  had  heard  little  of  God, 
Christ,  His  Blessed  Mother,  and  Holy  Mother 
Church;  there  they  met  immigrants  coming  from 
European  shores  to  seek  freedom  and  fortune  in 
the  land  of  magnificent  distances;  there  they 
gaA'e  shelter  in  homes  to  girls  Avho  had  left  their 
father's  home  out  in  the  prairies  of  Canada  to 
seek  Avork  in  the  cities;  there  they  sought  out 
the  sick  in  their  homes  or  gave  them  motherly 
care  in  hospitals.  No  Avork  of  instruction  and  no 
Avork  of  charity  was  foreign  to  their  ideals.  They 
came  to  us,  indeed,  in  a  ucav  garb,  biat  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  spirit 
of  service.  Avas  in  their  hearts.  Beneath  their 
garb  beat  the  hearts  of  truly  religious  women, 
and  as  religious  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
they  adjusted  their  religious  life  to  modern 
needs.  Although  they  Avere  needed  at  home, 
they  came  to  help  us  in  our  OAvn  great  ^Missioji 
Fields.  They  came  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  to 
spend  themselves  for  souls  on  the  prairies  of 
North  Dakota.  They  came  Avith  His  words  on 
their  lips,  "T  have  come  to  serA'e." 

"We  are  very  happy  that  we  have  them  be- 
cause neAV,  unbroken  mission  fields  in  our  Dio- 
cese can  noAV  be  tilled  for  the  first  time.  The 
^Mission  Fields  of  the  Diocese  of  Fargo  are  not 
small.  The  Diocese  comprises  thirty  counties 
with  an  area  of  approximately  S.'i.OOO  square 
miles.  The  total  population  of  the  thirty  coun- 
ties is  408.878,  according  to  the  census  of  1940. 
Of  these,  only  about  68.000  are  Catholic.  Tn  other 
Avords.  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
in  these  thirty  counties  acknoAA'ledges  the  Catho- 
lic Faith.  This  means  that  only  one  in  every 
six  or  seven  persons  is  Catholic,  "^"hile  there  are 
some  counties  in  Avhich  Ave  find  the  Catholic 
population  concentrated,  nevertheless,  in  most 
of  the  counties  Catholics  are  scattered  here  and 
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there  in  small  liaudfuls  among:  non-Catholics ; 
they  are  very  much  in  the  minority.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  counties  in  which  we  have  only  one 
resident  pastor,  and  one  county  has  no  resident 
pastor  at  all,  but  only  two  small  struggling;  mis- 
sion churches. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  mission  territory 
there  are  a  great  many  Catholics  who  have  had 
very  little  opportunity  to  be  instructed  in  their 
Faith  or  to  practice  their  Faith  regularly.  Yet, 
they,  too,  have  soitIs  to  save.  Their  souls  are  as 
precious  to  our  Saviour  as  our  own;  also  for 
them  was  meant  Christ's  command,  "Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  and  baptize  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  how  shall  we  do  this 
without  sufficient  workers?  Laborors  are  sorely 
needed  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  Lord.  There 
i§  no  unemployment  in  the  Church.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  constant  cry  for  more  priests 
and  sisters  to  do  the  work  of  the  Cluirch  ade- 
quately. The  Avork  of  the  Church  is  ncA'er  finish- 
ed. Hardly  has  one  problem  been  settled,  when 
other  dozens  bob  up  elsewhere,  clamoring  Por 
sohition. 

If  only  our  Catholic  young  women  would 
know  how  great  are  the  opportunities  in  the 
Mission  Fields  of  our  Lord.  If  only  their  hearts 
would  be  aflame  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  to 
impel  them  to  work  with  Holy  Mother  Church 
in  our  Home  Mission  Fields.  They  would  cast 
aside  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  throw  them- 
selves into  a  work  than  which  there  can  be  none 
greater  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Fargo  we  need  to  make 
contacts  with  hundreds  of  souls  who  have  lost 
their  Faith  for  some  reason  or  another.  Other 
hundreds  have  become  lukewarm  and  careless 
in  the  practice  of  their  religion ;  perhaps,  spir- 
itual .sloth  has  overtaken  them;  perhaps,  asso- 
ciation with  those  indifferent  to  the  Faith  has 
caused  them  to  drift  away  from  the  ways  of  re- 
ligion;  perhaps,  mixed  marriages  have  done  their 
destructive  work  by  gradually  sapping  away  the 
strength  of  Catholic  life.  No  matter  what  the 
reason,  the  fact  is  that  the  leakage  is  great. 
Shall  we  let  these  poor  unfortunate  people  die 
of  spiritual  starvation?  We  feed  their  bodies; 
when  in  need  we  give  them  a  dole  and  bring 
them  relief;  we  open  our  hearts  and  our  hands 
with  great  generosity  for  their  corporal  needs. 
Shall  we,  then,  neglect  the  spiritual  works  of 
mercy?  Shall  we  let  these  children  of  God  perish 
through  spiritual  poverty?  No,  not  if  we  are 
true  and  genuine  Christians.  We-knoAV  that  the 
soul  is  worth  more  than  the  body.  Not  all  the 
world,  with  its  gold  and  silver,  with  its  riches 
and  treasures,  can  outweigh  in  value  one  immor- 
tal soul.  If  we  would  wish  to  know  how  great  is 
its  value  we  need  look  up  only  to  the  Cross  on 
Calvary.  From  His  cross  our  Divine  Savior  cries 
to  us,  "See  how  I  have  loved  the  souls  of  men; 
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help  Me  in  the  great  Avork  of  saving  them." 

In  the  cities  of  our  Diocese  there  is  need  of 
establishing  catechetical  centers  for  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  have  drifted  away  from  the 
Faith.  On  the  countryside  it  is  necessary  to 
gather  in  the  children  for  our  summer  vacation 
schools,  and  to  bring  to  them  by  mail  religious 
instruction  during  the  long  winter  months.  How 
much  good  can  be  done  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  may  be  seen  from  the  work  accomplished 
by  our  three  Sisters  of  Service  this  past  summer. 
In  the  short  space  of  just  a  few  weeks  they 
visited  over  410  families  and  instructed  about 
230  children  in  a  number  of  the  small  mission 
places  of  our  Diocese.  In  the  City  of  Fargo  they 
took  a  census  during  the  course  of  which  found 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  those  who  had  been  mar- 
ried outside  of  the  Chiirch  as  well  as  those  whose 
children  had  not  yet  been  baptized.  Many  have 
been  reached,  but  there  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds more,  yes,  even  thousands,  that  need  to 
hear  again  of  the  gospel  of  salvation.  As  we 
see  the  vastness  of  the  work  we  have  reason 
to  cry  out  Avith  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  fields: 
"The  harvest,  indeed,  is  great,  but  the  laborers 
are  few,  pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
He  mav  send  forth  laborer.s  into  His  harvest." 
(Matt.  9,  37). 

How  much  reasou  there  is  to  heed  His  timely 
admonition:  "Pray  ye,  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  He  may  send  forth  laborers  into 
His  harvest."  Unceasingly  we  must  pray  that 
our  Sisters  of  Service  may  find  vocations'  to  do 
the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  for  Christ.  Our 
Catholic  Youth,  we  are  confident,  will  not  refuse 
the  call  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  There  are 
many  among  them  who  are  earnest  young  men 
and  women.  They  love  their  Catholic  Faith.  They 
have  tasted  •  of  its  consolations  and  its  joys. 
Generous  of  heart,  they  Avill  want  others  to  share 
the  precious  possessions  of  their  Faith.  They 
will  be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  Master : 
"It  is  a  more  blessed  thing  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." They  will  find  romance  and  adventure  in 
the  work  of  hunting  up  souls  for  God,  speaking 
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to  them  about  His  truths,  and  winning  them  for 
life  eternal. 

S.O.S. — "Sisters  of  Service — Save  Our  Souls," 
is  the  cry  that  comes  out  of  our  North  Dakota 
Fields  to  the  Sisters  of  Service.  They  are  doing 
all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  help  our  Blessed 
Saviour  accomplish  His  Divine  work  of  redemp- 
tion. They  are  doing  it  through  the  visitation  of 
families,  the  instruction  of  children,  catechetical 
centers,  summer  schools,  winter  religious  corres- 
pondence courses,  homes  for  girls,  visiting  and 
nursing  the  sick.  These  are  the  means ;  but  the 
great  need  is  of  workers,  indeed,  many,  many 
workers.  The  machinery  is  ready.  Who  now 
will  man  the  machines?  Who  will  push  the  but- 
tons, throw  the  levers,  and  set  the  wheels  of  this 
machinery  going?  Who  will  help  along  with 
generous  heart  and  loyal  mind  in  this  tremen- 
dously important  work?  Everywhere  the  forces 
of  evil  are  busy  to  destroy  the  handiwork  of  God. 
The  forces  of  good  must  gather  their  strength 
and  rally  around  the  standards  of  Christ  in  order 
to  save  souls  for  God. 

Great  sacrifices  are  made  each  day  by  countless 
millions  to  gather  in  the  riches  of  this  earth. 
Superhuman  risks  are  taken ;  time,  and  thought, 
and  energy,  and  money  are  spent  most  lavishly 
to  garner  the  treasures  of  this  earth.  What  men 
do  to  gain  earthly  riches,  which  the  thief  may 
steal,  and  the  robber  may  take,  and  which  the 
moth  and  the  rust  may  consume,  should  we  not 
do  to  gain  the  spiritual  treasures  of  eternal  life? 
"What  others  have  done,  why  can  we  not  also 
do?"  These  words  of  St.  Augustine  must  ring 
as  a  challenge  in  the  ears  of  our  good  Catholic 
young  women  who  wish  to  do  something  for 
Christ.  Surely,  there  must  be  a  great  number  of 
young  women  to  whom  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Sisters  will  appeal.  Once  they  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  this  work,  they  will  know  that 
there  is  no  joy  that  surpasses  that  of  serving  God 
by  serving  our  fellowmen  in  their  great  spiritual 
needs  here  upon  earth.  Great  is  the  reward  for 
such  work,  for  it  is  work  done  for  Christ. 
"Amen,  I  say  to  you,  so  long  as  you  did  it  to 
one  of  these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me." 
(Math.  25,  40.) 


THE  POPE  HONOURS  FATHER  DALY 

In  recognition  of 
magnificent  work 
done  for  the  Church 
in  Canada,  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Pius  XII 
has  bestoAved  on  Fath- 
er Daly,  C.Ss.R.  the 
Cross  "Pro  Ecclesia 
et  Pontifiee."  This 
token  of  appreciation 
was  received  by  Fath- 
er Daly  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  Golden 
Jubilee. 

Our  hearts  rejoice 
at  this  honour  confer- 
red on  one  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  our 
devoted  guide  and  counsellor.  We  know  our 
readers  will  join  with  us  in  congratulating 
Father  and  in  wishing  for  him  many  more  years 
of  service  "pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifiee". 

S.O.S. 


A  SUGGESTION 
Lost  Rosaries  For  The  Missions 

Some  weeks  ago  our  hearts  were  made  glad 
by  the  receipt  of  a  box  containing  a  splendid 
collection  of  rosaries. 

This  very  useful  donation  was  accompanied  by 
a  note  from  the  sexton  of  a  church  in  Ontario, 
explaining  that  the  rosaries  had  been  left  in  the 
church  from  time  to  time  by  worshippers.  As 
they  had  never  been  claimed  by  anyone,  the  pas- 
tor had  suggested  that  they  be  sent  to  the  Sisters 
of  Service  for  their  mission  work.  What  a 
happy  inspiration!  These  rosaries  are  now  being 
used  by  numerous  little  fingers  in  honour  of  God 
and  His  Blessed  Mother. 

We  are  printing  this  in  the  hope  that  some 
other  good  pastors  who  may  have  an  accumul- 
ation of  "lost"  rosaries  will  be  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  putting  them  to  such  excellent  use. 
Surely  the  erstwhile  owners  would  also  prefer 
to  think  of  their  "lost"  treasures  in  the  hands 
of  little  children  than  to  picture  them  lying  cold- 
ly inactive  in  some  sacristy  cupboard ! 


Some  one  has  said  that  as  we  grow  older  we 
acquire  the  kind  of  face  we  deserve.  If  this  be 
true,  many  of.  us,  if  we  study  ourselves  in  the 
mirror,  will  conclude  that  our  deserts  are  small. 


A  shallow  river  makes  a  loud  noise  as  it  rakes 
the  stony  bottom;  the  full,  deep  river  slides  by 
silently  with  irresistible  power.  So  deep  humil- 
ity says  not  a  word,  makes  no  demonstration. 
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AMONG  THE  SUDETENS  IN  B.C. 


By  REV.  J.  OWENS,  C.SS.R. 
Dawson  Creek,  B.C. 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Munich  agreement  of 
1938  to  a  Catholic  summer  school  in  northern 
British  Columbia.  Yet  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  the  present  instance  there  was  a  close 
connection.  When  Germany  was  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  the  Sudeten  district  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, a  great  number  of  German-speaking  people 
who  had  bitterly  opposed  any  such  step  were 
forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  And  eventually  one 
group  of  about  150  families  found  a  new  home 
near  Tupper  Creek  in  the  Peace  River  Block 
of  British  Columbia. 

The  majority  of  the.se  settlers  were  Catholics 
and  their  spiritual  welfare  became  the  object 
of  the  care  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Mgr.  Langlois,  O.M.I., 
in  whose  Vicariate  of  Grouard,  this  district  is 
included,  and  of  the  Redemptnrist  Patherg,  to 
whom  he  'had  assigned  the  scattered  missions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tupper  Creek.  Realising 
from  experience  the  necessity  of  strong  Catholic 
influence  and  assistance  to  immigrants  from  Cath- 
olic countries  during  the  difficult  period  of  ad- 
justment to  their  new  Canadian  home  and  sur- 
roundings, it  was  resolved  that  a  small  church 
should  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety, which  has  done  so  much  toward  the  preser- 
vation and  advancement  of  the  faith  in  western 
Canada,  and  through  the  generous  co-operation  of 
this  society,  the  erection  of  a  modest  church  was 
begun  in  a  very  short  time.  In  fact  before  the 
end  of  1939,  regular  Sunday  Mass  was 
celebrated  within  its  walls;  previously.  Mass  was 
said  in  a  dwelling  house.  At  the  rear  of  the 
church,  living  quarters  were  provided   for  a 
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priest.  So  the  settlers  could  see  that  the 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  baptised,  and  which 
was  their  inheritance  from  countless  generations 
was  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and  consolation 
in  their  efforts  to  build  up  new  homes  to  replace 
those  they  had  lost  in  Europe. 

It  was  clearly  seen,  too,  that  the  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  children  was  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance. In  remote  districts  where  churches  are 
few  and  far  between,  a  Catholic  must  be  well 
instructed  in  order  to  withstand  the  trials  to 
which  his  faith  is  subjected  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  necessarily  accompany  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  religious  duties.  In  order  that 
this  sturdy  Catholic  faith  may  flourish  through- 
out life,  the  seeds  of  piety  must  be  planted  in  the 
receptive  heart  of  the  child. 

Accordingly,  the  Sisters  of  Service  were  in- 
vited to  conduct  a  summer  school  in  the  settle- 
ment during  the  month  of  July,  Sisters  B.  and 
D.  S.O.S.  were  assigned  to  the  mission,  and  were 
welcomed  in  the  settlement  on  the  7th  of  July. 
T'hey  lost  no  time  but  immediately  commenced 
visiting  the  settlers  in  their  homes,  and  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  summer  school  This  was 
necessary  because  the  idea  of  a  school  to  instruct 
the  children  in  Christian  Doctrine  to  be  held 
(luring  vacation  time,  was  completely  new  to  the 
Sudetens  who  were  accustomed  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Czechoslovakia  where  Catechism 
was  always  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  and  where  consequently, 
there  was  no  need  of  a  summer  school. 

The  Sisters  were  received  most  hospitably  by 
the  people,  and  many  of  them  recognized  the 
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Sisters  from  their  religious  habit  as  being  of  the 
same  order  as  those  who  had  visited  them  at  the 
port  when  they  first  arrived  in  Canada.  Almost 
always  they  insisted  that  the  Sisters  partake  of 
some  refreshment.  Perhaps  to  a  Sudeten  per- 
forming hard  farm  work,  the  lunch  would  have 
appeared  a  mere  comforting  snack,  but  to  the 
Sisters  the  prospect  of  consuming  a  large  slice 
of  homemade  bread  or  a  piece  of  substantial  cake 
washed  down  by  a  large  cup  of  coffee  in  each 
house  they  visited,  was  a  somewhat  alarming  onf. 
The  Sisters  were  greatly  interested  in  the  beau- 
tiful lace  work,  basket  work  and  other  articles 
of  skilled  handicraft  which  the  settlers  exhibited 
to  them.  These  arts  in  which  they  have  been 
proficient  for  generations  will  undoubtedly  make 
these  people  a  great  asset  to  Canada. 

Bright  and  early  Monday  morning  the  lessons 
began,  and  interesting  work  it  proved  to  be.  The 
children  of  course  had  only  been  in  attendance 
at  a  Canadian  school  for  one  year  and  naturally 
many  English  words  were  quite  new  to  them. 
Kowever,  with  the  help  of  pictures  and  diagrams 
and  much  patient  repetition,  the  Sisters  were  able 
to  prepare  them  satisfactorily  for  first  Holy  Com- 
munion and  Confirmation. 

Kurt  was  ten  years  old  and  his  parents  were 
particularly  anxious  that  he  make  his  first  Holy 
Communion  and  receive  Confirmation.  Unfor- 
tunately he  lived  quite  a  long  distance  from  the 
Church.  So  it  was  decided  that  he  should  stay  at 
the  Church  with  the  Father  for  the  duration  of 
the  school.  One  evening  the  two  Sisters  drove 
over  in  the  car  to  fetch  him.  To  save  several 
miles,  a  short  cut  was  taken,  the  road  leading 
through  a  river.  As  luck  would  have  it  the  car 
stalled  in  midstream  and  Sisters  had  visions  of 
wading  through  two  feet  of  water  to  the  bank. 
However,  after  wiping  the  spark  plugs,  the  ear 
was  persuaded  to  start  and  pulled  successfully  to 
the  opposite  bank.  The  rest  of  the  road  was  far 
from  good,  leading  across  a  freshly  plowed  field 
but  nothing  untoward  occurred.  The  youngster 
joyfully  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters  and 
gleefully  jumped  into  the  car  with  a  bundle  of 
clothes  and  a  large,  substantial  loaf  of  bread 
half  as  large  as  himself,  accompanied  by  many 
admonitions  from  his  mother  that  he  be  a  good 
boy.  On  the  return  trip  the  Sisters  gently  re- 
quested that  the  longer  route  be  taken,  which 
did  not  lead  through  the  river. 

Religious  instruction  was  not  confined  to  classes 
during  the  day.  The  Sisters  also  gave  instruc- 
tion during  the  evenings  in  their  own  homes  to 
children  living  at  some  distance  from  the  church. 
While  many  of  the  families  were  still  living  in 
groups,  awaiting  their  turn  to  move  out  to  their 
own  land,  many  had  already  taken  possession  of 
their  quarter  sections  and  consequently  were 
often  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
main  road  and  could  only  be  reached  by  travers- 
ing a  rough  track,  which  after  a  rain,  became 


a  veritable  quagmire.  Ordinary  goloshes  are 
useless  under  such  circumstances ;  the  only  suit- 
able footwear  is  rubber  boots,  which  unfortunate- 
ly the  Sisters  had  not  thought  to  bring.  How- 
ever they  considered  themselves  well  repaid  for 
their  trouble  by  being  able  to  arrange  for  several 
baptisms. 

The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  for  first 
Communion  Sunday,  the  altar  being  adorned 
with  many  flowers.  A  first  Holy  Communion 
Sunday  has  always  an  air  of  spiritual  beauty, 
and  brings  with  it  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual 
joy,  even  in  the  most  humble  of  churches.  And 
as  they  recited  prayers  of  love  and  thanksgiving 
in  unison  with  the  children,  the  Sisters  felt  more 
than  abundantly  rewarded  for  all  their  efforts 
in  the  realisation  that  they  had  brought  more 
little  ones  to  Him  who  said  :  "Suffer  little  children 
to  come  to  Me  and  forbid  them  not." 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  11th,  his  Excellencj'  Bishop 
Langlois,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Grouard,  arrived  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation.  Though 
the  church  was  not  fully  completed,  his  Excel- 
lency decided  to  bless  and  dedicate  it  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit.  It  turned  out  a  bright 
sunny  afternoon.  The  church  was  full,  people 
walking  many  miles  to  be  present.  Besides  the 
two  lay  brothers  who  accompanied  the  Bishop, 
Rev.  Fathers  Schwebius  and  Jungblut  from  Fort 
St.  John,  and  Father  McElligot  from  Dawson 
Creek  were  present,  as  also  some  of  the  Sisters 
from  the  hospital  at  Dawson  Creek.  The  full 
ceremonies  of  the  Dedication  of  a  Church  were 
.solemnly  performed,  just  as  in  a  large  city 
church.  A  splendid  and  touching  sermon  exactly 
suited  to  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Fath(-r 
Schwebius  in  German,  and  many  were  the  tears 
seen  rolling  down  the  cheeks  of  those  present, 
whose  thoughts  were  carried  back  to  other  days. 
Fifteen  were  confirmed.  Tlie  Sudetens  still  pre- 
serve the  ancient  custom,  strictly  in  accord  with 
Canon  Law,  of  having  a  separate  Sponsor  for 
each  child  confirmed.  Also,  it  is  their  custom  for 
the  child  to  take  as  Confirmation  name,  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  Sponsor.    For  them,  Confirma- 
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tion  is  an  occasion  of  much  more  external  cele- 
bration than  in  our  country,  and  expensive  pres- 
ents as  souvenirs  of  the  day  are  ^riven  to  the 
children.  For  this  reason,  many  of  them  were 
saddened  at  the  thought  of  not  being  able  to 
observe  the  occasion  in  this  way,  and  it  was  hard 
to  make  them  see  that  after  all  it  was  the  Sacra- 
ment itself  that  really  mattered,  and  the  worldly 
gifts  were  a  thing  that  could  easily  be  dispensed 
with. 

Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 
closed  the  ceremonies.  A  few  pictures  were  taken 
as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  and  then  people  and 
visitors  departed;  the  burst  of  splendor  was  over, 
and  the  next  day  there  remained  only  the  task  of 
getting  into  overalls  and  starting  at  the  painting 
of  the  church. 

The  church  was  given  two  coats  of  paint — the 
roof  green,  the  walls  white.  Then  the  ceiling, 
wainscoting  and  floors  were  varnished — two 
priests  doing  the  work.  The  pews  for  the  church 
in  the  meantime  were  made  by  Bro.  Thomas, 
C.Ss.R..  and  with  his  aid  a  moveable  partition 
was  erected  in  the  church,  so  that  the  back  of 
the  church  could  be  used  as  a  parish  hall  during 
the  week.  The  partition,  though  solidly  erected, 
can  be  easily  removed  in  about  three  minutes, 
whenever  the  full  space  of  the  church  is  neces- 
sary. With  all  this  work  done,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  down  to  solid  apostolic 
work  during  the  winter,  and  organize  an  active 
parish  life. 

The  experience  of  the  summer  school,  however, 
showed  us  the  futility  of  hoping  for  any  exten- 
sive re.sults  unless  we  could  bring  the  children 
together  in  some  kind  of  a  summer  camp.  Taxi- 
ing through  the  mud  every  day  is  costly  and  gives 
but  meager  results.  So  both  priests  and  nuns 
were  agreed  that  something  would  have  to-  be 
done  in  this  line.  The  project  was  discussed,  but 
was  just  about  abandoned  as  financially  impos- 
sible, when  a  providential  donation  to  erect  the 
chapel  for  such  a  camp — the  only  building  which 
would  require  considerable  expense — was  receiv- 
ed. This  revived  and  increased  the  enthusiasm, 
local  offers  of  help  were  received,  a  Catholic 
farmer  offered  a  splendid  site  on  a  fine  lake — 
and  so  with  a  winter  to  plan,  we  hope  to  have 
such  a  centre  erected  by  next  summer.  Divine 
Providence  has  been  exceptionally  good  to  us 
so  far,  and  we  feel  this  augurs  great  results  in 
the  future,  in  God's  own  good  time.  Our  great 
problem  has  been  to  give  religious  training  to  the 
children  of  this  district.  Almost  unbelievable 
obstacles  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
country  have  so  far  made  results  very  disap- 
pointing, in  spite  of  untiring  labors  and  sacrifice. 
If,  with  God's  help,  from  now  on  we  can  collect 
our  children  each  year  in  a  summer  camp,  and 
give  them  two  solid  weeks  of  real  Catholic  life — 
morning  prayers,  daily  Mass  and  Communion, 
Benediction,  and  other  devotions,  as  well  as  two 


weeks  of  thorough  instruction,  we  can  be  sure 
this  will  be  a  firm  basis  upon  which  the  faith  of 
the  future  generations  in  this  Peace  River  Block 
can  be  reared. 


CUI  BONO? 

The  following  was  one  of  the  questions  asked 
in  a  contest  sent  out  from  our  Regina  house  this 
spring:  "Why  do  you  think  it  is  of  benefit  to 
you  to  take  Catholic  Religious  Instruction  by  Cor- 
respondence?" The  numerous  answers  received 
were  very  encouraging.  We  are  quoting  a  few 
of  the  reasons  given  by  different  pupils: 

"I  have  learned  many  things  about  my  religion 
of  which  I  have  never  even  imagined.  This 
gives  me  the  inspiration  to  read  other  Catholic 
articles,  so  as  to  learn  more." 

"Before  I  was  afraid  to  speak  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  to  my  Protestant  friends,  but  I  do  now 
because  these  lessons  have  taught  and  encour- 
aged me  to." 

"It  teaches  me  how  to  live  on  this  earth;  and 
why  we  were  put  in  this  world." 

"I  can  make  a  book  of  the  lessons  and  keep  it 
to  look  up  information.  T  can  colour  the  pic- 
tures and  hang  them  up  for  enjoyment.  It 
makes  me  want  to  do  the  right  thing  to  gain 
heaven." 

"Learning  one's  religion  prepares  him  for 
when  he  grow.s  up.  He  may  meet  unbelievers 
who  may  tell  him  he  is  wrong,  but  if  he  knows 
his  catechism  he  will  be  able  to  answer  any 
questions  put  to  him." 

"Parents  know  that  their  children  are  learning 
their  religion  without  always  being  after  them, 
of  which  both  parents  and  children  get  tired." 

"We  love  the  Catholic  papers  we  receive  and 
which  we  wouldn't  get  if  it  wasn't  for  our  les- 
sons." 

"By  taking  catechism  by  correspondence  we 
can  take  it  any  time  and  learn  it,  but  if  we 
had  to  go  to  a  place  where  they  teach  catechism 
we  might  not  be  able  to  go  all  the  time,  especially 
in  bad  weather." 

"Because  I  love  God  and  want  to  learn  all  I 
can  about  him." 

And  last,  but  not  least,  "the  teacher  is  so  far 
away  from  me  that  he  cannot  reach  me  with  a 
stick  or  pull  my  ears." 


FORESIGHT  IS  VERY  WISE,  BUT  PORESORROW  IS  VERY  M)()MSH. 
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Will  You  Help  Them  To  Remain? 

'T^  HIS  is  an  urgent  call  to  every  loyal  Catholic  heart — an  appeal  to  YOU  to  DO  SOME- 
THING that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Sisters  of  Service  to  continue  their  mission 
work  in  a  territory  where  their  services  are  sadly  neded,  but  where  circumstances  may  force 
them  to  leave  a  field  that  is  indeed  "white  to  the  harvest." 

BREAKING  THE  GROUND 

In  September,  1938,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Reverend  A.  Beecliy.  shepherd  of  a  portion 
of  Christ's  flock,  scattered  over  a  large  area  in  Saskatchewan,  bordering  on  the  State  of  Montana, 
two  Sisters  of  Service  were  sent  to  help  this  missionary  in  his  zealous  efforts  to  establish  a  Catholic 
Centre.  One  of  the  Sisters  taught  in  the  public  school  at  Diamond  Coulee,  13  miles  from  the  town 
of  Minton.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  both  Sisters  taught  catechism  and  visited  families.  Splen- 
did work  was  being  done  among  these  Catholic  settlers,  but  in  June,  1939,  the  Sisters  were  informed 
by  their  higher  superiors  in  Toronto  that,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  a  Church  or  Con- 
vent ever  being  built  in  Diamond  Coulee,  they  would  not  return  for  the  re-opening  of  school. 


A  SECOND  TRIAL 

But  return  they  did!  When  Sister  General  was  asked  why  slie  had  changed  her  mind — a  most 

unusual  thing  she  said:    "Listen  to  what  Father  Beechy  has  to  say  in  his  letter  and  then  tell  me 

what  else  I  could  have  done." 


"The  Sisters  have  informed  us  that  they  are  leav- 
ing the  Diamond  Coulee  School.  The  people  are 
very  much  put  out  because  they  are  going  to  lose 
the  Sisters  and  the  only  Protestant  family  in  the 
district  has  appealed  to  me  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  retain  them,  because  of  their  really  good 
Christian  example  to  the  children. 

"We  are  working  towards  establishing  in  this 
missionary  territory  (probably  at  Minton)  a  per- 
manent Catholic  center  with  church,  rectory,  school, 
etc.  Of  course,  like  all  beginnings,  we  must  do  with- 
out many  things.  But  the  Catholic  Church  is  build- 
ing up  and  the  Sisters  are  not  only  a  GREAT  help 
but  I  should  say  a  NECESSARY  help  in  this  mis- 
sionary work.  If  the  Sisters  leave  here  a  great 
work  is  lost. 

"Sister  General,  I  beg  you  if  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  send  Sisters  to  the  Diamond  Coulee  School." 

Prom  August,  1939,  to  July,  1940,  the  Sisters 
continued  to  labour  in  this  outpost  of  Catholicity, 
-courageously  enduring  the  deprivation  of  what 


makes  life  Avorth  living  to  a  religious — daily  Mass, 
Communion  and  the  Keal  Presence  of  Jesus  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In  June,  1940,  the  Su- 
periors being  convinced  there  was  no  hope  of 
improvement  in  the  Avay  of  spiritual  living  con- 
ditions, again  decided  that  the  Sisters  coxild  not 
remain  in  the  district.  For  although,  as  mission- 
ary sisters,  the  S.O.S.  Avillingly  accept  the  depri- 
vation of  the  Sacraments  for  short  periods,  it 
would  not  be  right  or  just  to  ask  them  to  go  on 
in  this  way  indefinitely. 

The  Third  Venture. 

However,  once  again,  the  devoted  priest  gain- 
ed his  point.  For  the  second  time  the  decree 
of  the  higher  superiors  did  not  go  into  effect. 
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On  receipt  of  the  following:  letter  from  Father 
Beechy  the  Sisters  were  permitted  to  return 
for  a  third  time  to  Diamond  Coulee: 

"It  would  be  a  heartbreak  to  see  the  Sisters  of 
Service  leave  this  district.  For  me,  the  loss  of  the 
Sisters  would  be  a  loss  in  my  missionary  work.  The 
people.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  want  the  Sisters  to 
stay  here.  The  School  Inspector  asked  me  to  use 
my  influence  to  retain  the  Sisters  as  teachers. 

"I  feel  sure  that  at  some  future  time  you  will 
remember  with  joy  the  sacrifices  you  are  now  mak- 
ing, and  that  you  will  look  with  pride  at  the  work 
you  have  accomplished  here  in  bringing  the  Catholic 
Faith  to  this  territory.  The  Faith  must  be  built  into 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  these  people.  When  the 
Faith  has  been  established,  other  things  will  come. 
Next  summer  I  shall  do  everything  possible  to  build 
a  home  for  the  Sisters  near  the  Church  that  is  be- 
ing built  in  Minton." 

The  Present  Situation. 

Witli  the  approacli  of  June,  194],  the  Sisters 
must  leave  this  teri-itory  unless  ways  and  means 
can  be  found  for  the  priest  to  erect  a  small 


house  for  the  Sisters  beside  the  church  that  is 
going  up  in  IMinton.  This  church  is  as  yet  but  a 
basement,  built  by  donations  from  Catholic 
Church  Extension.  In  September  the  work  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  all  the  money  had  been 
spent.  The  priest's  quarters  are  a  little  room 
partitioned  off  at  the  back,  and  it  must  surely 
have  been  like  to  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  during 
the  past  winter.  Besides  completing  his  church, 
this  hardworking  priest  now  faces  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  means  for  erecting  a  shelter  for 
the  Sisters.  True,  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
very  little,  but  a  minimum  is  necessary.  After 
years  of  deprivation  of  Mass  and  the  abiding 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  they  ask 
only  a  humble  dwelling  close  to  the  church  in 
Minton,  from  which  it  will  be  possible  for  them 
to  continue  to  assist  one  of  the  most  needy  and 
deset'A'ing  missionai'ies  of  Western  Canada. 


Sisters'  Home  at  Diamond  Coulee, 
13  miles  from  Church 


DEAR  FRIENDS 

Will  you  not  help  this  priest  to  keep  the  Sisters  in  Minton?  Send  him  a  few  dollars 
in  aid  of  his  Building  Fund.  Your  contributions  may  be  the  means  of  making  this  large 
mission  territory  solidly  Catholic.  In  Father  Beechy 's  last  letter  to  Toronto  he  said:  "We 
must  pray  hard  for  money.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  who  could  supply  us  with 
the  necessary  funds  but  the  good  God." 

GOD  MAY  WISH  TO  ANSWER  THESE  PRAYERS  THROUGH  YOU 
THINK  IT  OVER    .    .    .    THEN  ACT 

Donations  should  be  addressed  to 
REV.  FATHER  A.  BEECHY, 
Minton,  Sask. 


DO  NOT  PUT  YOUR  WISHBONE  WHERE  YOUR  BACKBONE  SHOULD  BE. 
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t 


J.i.l.Lj.Lj.idiil 

THE  Sisters  of  Sevvice  in  ^Montreal  liave 
I'eeeiitl.v  acquired  from  the  Loi-d  Atlielston 
Estate  the  part  of  the  house  adjoinin<i'  their 
present  building  on  Dorchester  St.  West.  The 
growing  needs  of  their  Institution  and  the  low 
price  at  which  the  new  property  Avas  offered 
made  this  deal  not  only  necessary  but  also  most 
attractive. 

The  work  of  this  ivoung  Community  in  Mont- 
real has  grown  from  year  to  year.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  when  they  came  to  the  old  Immigra- 
tion home  on  Lagauchetiere  St.  Those  were  the 
days  of  intense  immigration.  The  tide  was  then 
flowing  from  the  British  Isles.  Now  the  young 
girls  who  are  flocking  to  Montreal  for  domestic 
service  come  from  our  own  countryside,  par- 
tieularlj^  from  the  Maritime  Proviiuies.  To  pro- 
tect these  girls,  to  secure  them  employment  in 
safe  surroundings  is  the  principal  work  of  the 
Sisters  in  Montreal  and  their  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  our  Catholic  community. 
Within  the  walls  of  their  institution  these  girls 
find  a  '-home"  away  from  their  own  home,  a 
home  impregnated  with  that  faith  they  have 
known  since  childhood.  It  is  a  great  source  of 
comfort  for  their  Christian  parents  to  know  that 
their  daughters  find  among  the  evergrowing 
moral  dangers  of  our  large  cosmopolitan  city  a 
haven  of  security. 

ItOOKS  ARE  WIMK)WS  THROUGH 


The  Sisters  are  confident  that  this  extension  of 
their  present  quarters  will  be  welcomed  by  their 
many  friends.  ^lany,  we  are  sure  would  be 
pleased  to  help  them  to  furnish  this  newly-acquir- 
ed addition.  Discarded  furniture  would  be  very 
acceptable. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  C.W.L.  recently  held  at 
the  Hostel,  the  Diocesan  President  voiced  the 
appreciation  of  the  members  for  this  progressive 
step  taken  by  the  Sisters  and  assured  them  of 
their  whole-hearted  co-operation. 

Should  any  ,of  our  readers  be  in  a  position  to 
help  this  worthy  cause  they  may  correspond  with 
Sister  Superior.  1923  Dorchester  St.  W.,  Mont- 
real. 


PRAYER  FOR  MISSIONARY  VOCATIONS. 

0  God,  who  dost  not  desire  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and 
live,  we  beseech  Thee,  through  the  intercession 
of  Blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin,  and  of  all  the 
Saints,  an  increase  of  ]aborer.s  for  Thy  holy 
Church,  who  co-operating  with  Christ,  may  give 
themselves  and  spend  themselves  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.  Through  the  same  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

AVHK  H  THE  SOl  l,  LOOKS  OI  T. 
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Instructing  Little  Ones 

A PHONE  messag:e   came  from   St.  Mary's 
Rectory — 'asking'  for  one  of  the  Sisters  to 
teach  catechism  in  the  Children's  Ho.spital. 
The  request  was  no  sooner  received  tlian  the 
commission  was  given  to  nie — ''Go  and  teach". 

The  matron  at  the  Ito.spital,  although  not  a 
Catholic,  had  instructed  a  number  of  children  in 
the  Catholic  Faith.  "We  are  glad  to  have  you 
come,"  she  told  me,  "there  are  about  ten  Cath- 
olic children  in  the  hospital.  Some  of  them 
have  been  here  for  years.    Come  and  meet  them." 

John  Clement,  the  pet  of  the  hospital,  was 
strapped  on  a  stretcher,  with  a  curved  board 
under  him  and  no  pillow.  He  a.sked  the  nurse 
to  leave  the  stretcher  near  the  door  of  the  ward. 
His  aim  was  to  act  as  messenger  without  moving. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  the  boys'  ward  when 
suddenly  a  voice  was  heard:  "Miss  Larson  is 
coming."  It  was  John  Clement  broadcasting. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  ward  all  eyes  were 
on  the  door.  Miss  Larson  spoke  to  all  the  boys 
and  then  told  the  Catholic  children  that  from 
now  on  a  Sister  of  Service  would  come  twice  a 
week  to  teach  them  their  prayers.  The  same 
announcement  was  made  in  the  girls'  ward.  Each 
child  was  given  a  holy  picture  and  a  promise  of 
a  visit  in  a  day  or  so. 

Most  of  these  children  were  bed  patients ; 
therefore  private  lessons  were  necessary.  John 
Clement  always  found  a  good  reason  to  have  me 
come  back  to  him  a  second  time. 

Margaret  (aged  5)  could  not  understand  why 
God  made  bad  oranges,  so  on  my  arrival  the  ques- 
tion came  up:  "Sister,  why  does  Dod  make  bad 
oranges  ?" 

"Margaret,  the  orange  your  mother  gave  you 
was  not  bad  when  God  made  it" — and  here  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  teaching  a  lesson  on 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents  and  our  own  sins. 

Jeanne  (a  coloured  child)  was  in  tears  because 
her  mama  did  not  visit  her  for  a  long  time;  her 
tears  were  dried  with  a  few  words  of  comfort. 
At  my  next  visit  Jeanne  Avas  all  smiles  as  she 
thanked  me  for  sending  her  mother  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

As  I  was  about  to  start  Arnold's  lesson,  he 
said:  "Sister,  I  was  thinking  last  night — if  God 
always  was,  how  is  it  that  He  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day?" 

About  a  month  later  as  I  entered  the  hospital, 
John  Clement  was,  as  usual,  the  first  to  see  me 
and  announced  to  the  rest:  "Sister  of  Service  is 
coming."  John  then  called  me  to  his  bedside, 
made  a  big  Sign  of  the  Cross  and  said:  "Sister, 
you  teach  Arnold  first  because  I  want  to  see  you 
some  more."  There  were  two  other  ladies  in 
the  ward  (I  did  not  notice  them  at  first). 


While  Arnold  was  getting  his  instructions  the 
two  ladies  .came  over  to  speak  to  John.  A  strange 
feeling  came  oA-er  me  as  I  glanced  up  at  them. 
They  were  looking  at  me  and  speaking  to  John 
in  a  loAV  voice.  John  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  me.  as  if  to  make  sure  he  understood !  I 
decided  to  go  over  and  meet  the  ladies,  but  just 
then  the  bell  rang  for  visitors  to  leave.  One  of 
them  raised  her  A'oice  as  she  Avas  going  and 
said:  "Don't  forget,  John." 

John  Avas  a  A'ery  quiet  boy  after  his  visitors 
had  gone.  Was  he  lonely,  tired,  sleepy — in  pain? 
His  face  Avas  covered  Avith  his  sheet  and  no  sign 
of  life. 

"Are  you  tired  of  waiting,  John?"  I  asked 
softly,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  remove  the 
sheet  from  his  face.  He  did  not  Avish  to  have 
his  face  uncoA'ered. 

"John,  Avhat  is  the  matter?  Are  you  not  feel- 
ing Avell?"  I  whispered  to  him. 

This  time  he  looked  out  from  under  the  sheet 
and  said:  "Go  aAvay,  you  are  a  Catholic!" 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  kneAv  the  tAvo  ladies 
who  had  been  talking  to  him. 

No,  Sister,  but  they  told  me  you  are  a  Cath- 
olic and  you  Avant  to  make  me  a  Catholic,  too. 
They  are  going  to  bring  me  some  oranges  the 
next  time  they  come." 

"I  don't  need  to  make  you  a  Catholic,  John," 
I  said.  "Your  mother  and  father  are  Catholic 
and  you  are  a  Catholic,  too." 

There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence  while 
John  considered  this.  Then  he  said:  "Sister  will 
you  teach  me  now?" 

In  the  days  that  followed  John  became  a  real 
little  missionary  in  the  boys'  ward. 


FROM  A  REMAILER 

Dear  Sisters  of  SerAdce: — 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  take  this  small 
part  in  Catholic  Action.  I  only  Avish  I  Avere  in 
a  position  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  I  sent  all  of 
my  adopted  families  a  very  nice  religious  card 
at  Christmas,  and  J  do  hope  they  received  them 
safely.  I  send  them  Catholic  papers,  magazines 
and  small  books,  and  I  try  as  far  as  possible  to 
serve  them  all  alike.  You  are  , doing  such  a 
splendid  Avork,  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  you 
abundantly  and  send  many  more  Avorkers  into 
the  field  to  carry  on  the  good  AAi'ork  with  yon. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


THERE'S  SMALI.  CHOICE  IN  ItOTTEN  APPLES, 
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Camping  For  Souls 

Long  distances,  bad  roads,  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate means  of  conveyance  are  difficidties  that 
sometimes  threaten  the  success  of  the  summer 
religious  vacation  schools  conducted  by  our  Sis- 
ters in  the  West.  To  overcome  these  obstacles 
to  the  spread  of  God's  Kingdom  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  run  a  combination  camp  and  vacation 
school. 

An  opportunity  to  attend  "camp"  is  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  children  of  the  prairies.  Most 
of  .these  little  ones  would  be  unable  to  enjoy  any 
other  holiday,  and  while  providing  them  with  a 
beneficial  change  of  environment  the  ])eriod  spent 
at  camp  affords  them  an  oportunity  for  intense 
and  concentrated  study  of  religion  amidst  ideal 
surroundings. 

Last  summer  at  one  of  these  camps  ninety-four 
children  were  cared  for  and  instructed  for  three 
weeks.  The  camp  was  pitched  on  a  hill  over- 
looking a  peaceful  Alberta  lake.  Two  large 
tents  were  erected,  one  for  the  girls  and  the 
other,  divided  into  two  sections,  provided  sleep- 
ing accommodation  for  the  boys  and  a  dining 
room.  It  took  nearly  two  hours  to  get  these  big 
tents  in  place  and  about  fifteen  minutes  to  col- 
lapse them.  Near  the  tents  was  an  old  church — 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Alberta.  There  was  a  large 
bell  in  the  belfry — also  several  bats. 

Each  day  had  a  good  beginning — everyone 
assisted  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  In- 
structions were  given  from  9.30  to  11.30  in  the 
morning  and  from  1.30  to  4.00  in  the  afternoon. 
The  children  received  Holy  Communion  every 
morning. 

The  planning  and  supervising  of  recreation  is 
not  the  least  important  item  in  the  running  of  a 
vacation  school  camp.  For  those  who  like  to  be  in 
the  water  there  were  two  swimming  periods,  while 
those  who  did  not  care  to  .swim  enjoyed  being  on 
the  water  in  boats.  At  the  end  of  camp  every 
child  could  row  a  boat  more  or  less  creditably. 

Baseball,  always  a  favourite  sport,  was  in- 
dulged in  every  afternoon.  "Horseshoe"  Avas 
also  very  popular,  while  bonfires  and  sing-songs 
were  held  three  nights  and  enjoyed  immensely. 

The  Treasure  Hunt  was  the  most  exciting 
event.  Six  big  prizes,  or  treasures,  were  hidden 
and  a  trail  laid  with  paper.  All  prizes  were 
brought  back  to  camp  unopened,  a  circle  was 
formed  and  the  finder  had  the  privilege  of  open- 
ing his  "booty"  and  sharing  with  his  comrades. 


Rcci'cation  Hour  at  ('amp 

DO  YOU  REMEMBER  THE  DYING?  By  The 
Very  Rev.  Joseph  Kreuter.  O.S.B.,  Editor  of 
Sponsa  Regis.  30  pages.  Single  copy  10  cents; 
25  copies  $2.25 ;  50  copies  $4.00 ;  100  copies 
$7.00;  500  copies  $30.00.  Order  from  The 
Bookstore,  Collegeville,  Minn. 

At  each  hour  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  deaths  occur ;  that  is,  every 
year  a  sum  total  of  nearly  60  million  human  beings 
are  moAved  down  by  death  and  called  to  give  the 
final  account  of  their  life  on  earth.  \V^hat  vast 
opportunities  are  ours  to  help  countless  souls  to 
be  saved ! 

The  prayerful  reading  of  the  booklet  -.Do  You 
Remember  the  Dj/ing?  will  incite  in  the  souls  of 
priests,  religious  and  the  faithful  laity  a  holy  love 
for  the  Apostolate  of  the  Dying.  Furthermore, 
readers  of  this  stirring  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
dying  sinners  the  world  over  will  learn  the  all- 
important  lesson  of  preparing  in  the  best  possible 
way  for  their  own  death.  This  timely  pamphlet 
should  be  welcomed  by  priests,  religious  and  the 
laitv. 


REMEMBER  OUR  DECEASED 
FRIENDS  IN  YOUR  PRAYERS 

Most  Rev.  Alex.  MacDonald 
I\Iost  Rev.  II.  T.  Renouf 
Right  Rev.  -I.  ,1.  Blair 
Miss  D.  MeCarron 
Mrs.  G.  ]\Iu]ronev 


THY  KINGDOM  COWL 


IT  IS  BETTER  TO  FOIiLOW  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  BEST  TH.AN   TO  BE  CONTENT  WITH  THE  WORST. 
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The  Adventures  of  Kitty  Puss 

A  HOME  AND  A  NAME 

HE  WAS  born  on  tlie  nig-ht  of  the  hurricane 
— a  little  round  ball  of  a  kitten,  as  black 
as  night.  Perhaps  being  born  in  a  storm 
was  the  reason  he  was  always  seeking  adventures, 
and  if  he  didn't  seek  them  they  would  come  to 
him.  Anyway,  something  interesting  was  always 
happening  to  him. 

During  the  first  eight  weeks  of  his  life  he  was 
occupied  in  eating  and  growing,  although  even 
then  he  was  always  starting  out  on  little  expedi- 
tions of  his  own,  leaving  his  black  and  white 
sister  by  herself,  and  for  this  he  was  properly 
scolded  by  his  mother. 

One  morning  he  overheard  the  master  and 
mistress  talking:  "I  think  we'll  give  them  the 
black  one,"  said  master.  "He's  always  getting 
into  trouble." 

"Yes.  Perhaps  a  change  will  be  good  for 
him,"  agreed  mistress,  "and  the  children  will 
enjoy  his  pranks  more  than  we  grown-ups." 

The  black  kitty  pricked  up  his  ears.  Could 
they  be  talking  about  him?  He  thrilled  all  over 
at  the  thought  of  new  scenes  to  conquer.  And 
children!  It  would  be  lovely  to  have  some  to 
play  with.  Then  his  heart  grew  sad  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  his  mother  and  sister  and 
the  master  and  mistres«  Avho  had  been  so  good  to 
him.  Ah,  well !  One  couldn't  have  everything, 
and  no  self-respecting  kitten  cared  to  be  tied  to 
its  mother's  apron  strings  after  eight  weeks. 

He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt.  Immediately 
after  supper  that  night  master  picked  him  up 
and  stutfed  liim  in  a  basket.  This  he  resented 
terribly,  for  he  wanted  to  see  whatever  Avas 
going  to  happen.  The  next  thing  he  knew  he  Avas 
being  whirled  through  the  air  very  quickly  in 
some  mysterious  manner  and  when  presently  the 
basket  was  opened  he  found  himself  in  an  alto- 
gether new  part  of  the  world. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
see  much,  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — 
came  running  out  of  the  big  house. 

"Did  you  bring  the  kitty?"  shouted  the  little 
boy. 

■"We've  got  his  bed  all  ready,"  added  the  lit- 
tle girl  eagerly.  For  answer,  his  master  held 
kitty  up  for  them  to  see. 

"Oh,  Billy,  he's  as  black  as  ink,"  cried  the  girl 
delightedly. 

"Yes,  Betty,  not  a  spot  on  him,"  agreed  Billy. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  young  friends,"  broke  in 
master  with  a  smile.  "There's  a  little  white 
spot  on  him  somewhere,  but  I'll  leave  you  to 
find  it  for  yourselves." 

He  ;passed  the  kitten  over  the  car  into  Billy's 
outstretched  arms,   giving   it   a   farewell  pat. 


"There  now,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  a  new  master 
and  mistress  See  that  vou're  a  credit  to  the 
family" 

He  started  the  car  and  the  children  stepped 
aside,  each  trying  to  hold  a  part  of  the  kitten. 
"One  thing  I  was  forgetting,"  said  master, 
shouting  to  be  heard  above  the  engine.  "Kitty 
loves  ice  cream." 

"So  do  we,"  screamed  both  children,  laughing. 
"He'll  have  it  whenever  we  get  it."  Then  the 
car  drove  off  and  the  children  turned  to  enter 
the  house. 

"Let's  take  him  in  to  the  light  and  look  for 
his  white  spot,"  suggested  Billy,  who  always 
wanted  to  know  everything  about  everything. 

So  the  kitten  was  taken  into  a  brilliantly- 
lighted  room  and  placed  on  a  table  for  inspec- 
tion. "I  don't  see  a  thing."  decided  Betty,  after 
a  few  seconds  close  looking.  "I  think  the  man 
was  teasing  us.  Why,  even  his  whiskers  and 
claws  are  black." 

Kitty  sat  still  with  his  head  demurely  bent. 
He  kept  his  head  like  this  for  two  reasons — one 
to  hide  the  sparkle  in  his  gray  eyes  and  the 
other  to  hide  the  spot,  for  he  knew  very  well 
where  it  was,  but  he  wanted  the  children  to  be 
kept  guessing  as  long  as  possible. 

"Turn  him  over,"  said  Billy,  "perhaps  it's  on 
his  tummy."  So  the  kitten  was  ignominiously 
rolled  on  his  back,  while  two  pairs  of  blue  eyes 
searched  eagerly  for  a  sign  of  something  light 
in  his  darkness. 

"It  isn't  anywhere  on  his  body,"  said  Billy. 
"Now  you  search  his  head  and  I'll  look  at  every 
inch  of  his  tail." 

Betty  obeyed  and  a  moment  later  she  shouted 
exultantly:  "Hooray,  I've  found  it.  Right  here 
under  his  chin,  but  nobody  would  ever  find  it  if 
they  didn't  know." 

"Well,  now  we've  found  the  spot,  let's  give 
him  some  milk."  So  kitty  was  put  down  before 
a  brimming  saucer  of  milk  which  he  lapped  up 
eagerly  while  Bill}'  and  Betty  sat  on  either  side 
of  him  Avatching  his  every  movement.  So  much 
attention  was  enough  to  turn  any  kitten's  head 
and  this  one  soon  began  to  feel  very  important. 

"Let's  show  him  his  bed  now,"  suggested 
Betty,  after  the  last  drop  of  milk  had  been 
carefully  cleaned  from  his  whiskers.  So  he 
was  carried  to  a  soft  cosy  corner  in  the  pantry, 
where  some  old  blankets  had  been  fixed  very 
comfortably. 

But  of  course  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  sleep 
already,  with  so  many  new  and  exciting  things 
to  be  seen.  So  he  ran  from  room  to  room,  look- 
ing under  beds,  climbing  into  big  armchairs,  and 
spying  out  the  land  generally  while  the  children 
followed,  eagerly  interested  in  his  every  action. 


NO  PliEASURE  IS  COm'ARABLE  TO  STANDING  ITPON  THE  VANTAGE  (iROl  ND  OF  TRUTH. 
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At  last  both  children  and  kitty  were  tired  of 
romping  around.  Returning  to  the  pantry  Billy 
threw  himself  on  the  floor,  Betty  perched  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair,  while  the  kitten  crept  to  his 
cosy  bed  and  started  to  curl  up  on  the  blankets. 

"There,  he's  tired  and  sleepy,"  said  Billy. 
"And  we  are,  too,  aren't  we,  Betty?" 

"Sure,"  agreed  Betty.  "Let's  go  to  bed  and 
we  can  play  with  him  again  in  the  morning. 
Then  suddenly  her  eyes  widened.  "Good  gra- 
cious!" she  cried,  "we  forgot  the  most  important 
thing." 

"Wliat's  that?"  enquired  Billy  curiously. 

"We  didn't  give  him  a  name." 

"That's  true.  Well,  Avhat  shall  we  call  him? 
.Let's  both  think  hard."  So  they  thought  and 
thought,  but  somehow  nothing  would  do. 

"He's  such  a  darling  little  kitty.  He  must 
have  a  nice  name,"  they  said. 

At  last  Betty  rubbed  her  eyes  wearily.  "I'm 
so  sleepy,"  she  said.  "I  can't  think  of  another 
name." 

"Poor  Kitty  Puss,"  murmured  Billy,  leaning 
over  to  stroke  the  kitten's  sleek  head,  "there  isn't 
any  name  we  can  find  nice  enough  for  you." 

"Call  him  that  .    It's  prettv." 

"What?"  cried  Billy. 

"Why,  Kitty  Puss.  It's  pretty,  and  he'll  learn 
it  so  easily." 

"That's 'true,"  agreed  Billy.  "Let's  call  him 
that  then." 

So  the  black  kitten  became  Kitty  Puss  from 
that  moment. 

The  Captain,  M.C 


"LIVE  WIRES  " 

The  pupils  of  St.  Michael's  Academy,  Chatham, 
N.B.,  are  fully  conscious  of  their  responsibility 
to  help  the  missions  by  work  as  well  as  prayer. 
At  regular  intervals  we  receive  proofs  of  their 
wide-awake  interest  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 
Kingdom.  Below  is  the  latest  communication 
received  from  them. 

Dear  Sisters : — 

We  had  a  lottery  for  the  missions  after  we 
started  baick  to  school  in  elanuary.  We  are  send- 
ing you  $2  to  prepare  a  boy  and  girl  for  their 
First  Holj^  Communion. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Pupils  of  Grade  Five, 
St.  Michael's  Academy. 


THE  PRAYER  WHEEL. 

There  was  once  a  small  boy  who  had  great 
trouble  in  keeping  his  mind  on  his  prayers.  No 
sooner  had  he  started  to  say  them  when  his 
mind  would  wander  off  on  to  other  matters — 
games — will  it  be  tine  to-morrow  — did  I  feed  ray 
rabbit  or  not? — and  so  forth,  and  at  the  end 
he  Avould  say  to  himself,  "Well,  I  said  them,  any- 
liow." 

Now  this  boy  had  an  uncle  who  had  been  a 
great  traveler,  and  the  boy  used  to  like  paying 
him  a  visit  because  there  was  always  some  fresh 
curiosity  from  abroad  that  his  uncle  had  to  show 
him. 

One  day  he  called,  and  in  his  uncle's  study 
saw  a  curious-looking  frame,  containing  a  roller 
arranged  so  that  it  might  be  turned  round,  and 
lie  asked  what  it  was. 

"That,"  said  his  uncle,  "is  a  praver  wheel 
from  Thibet." 

"But  what  is  it  for?"  asked  the  boy. 
"Why,"  replied  his  uncle,  -'do  you  see  that 
paper  tied  around  it?  That  is  a  prayer.  The 
natives  Avrite  out  their  praj'ers  to  their  deities, 
and  tie  them  round  the  roller.  Then,  Avhen  they 
wish  to  say  their  prayers,  they  jus<t  turn  the  roller 
round,  and  each  time  it  turns  the  prayers  are 
suppovsed  to  be  saiid." 

"Ho,  ho!"  chuckled  the  boy,  "that's  an  easy 
way  of  doing  things !  But  of  course  it's  no  good, 
is  it,  even  if  they  were  true  prayers  instead  of 
heathen  ones?" 

"Of  course  it  isn't,"  agreed  his  uncle. 

"No,"  said  the  boy.  "Why,  they  don't  even 
have  to  think  about  them !  Why,  they  can  turn 
the  prayer  wheel  with  one  hand  while  they  are 
doing  something  else  with  the  other!  And  they 
don't  have  to  think  at  all!  I  don't  see  much  use 
in  that!" 

"Quite  right."  said  his  iincle.  "We  don't  use 
prayer  wheels,  but  it's  just  like  gabbling  our 
prayers  while  we  think  of  something  else,  isn't 
it?  And  if  we  don't  think  them  when  we  say 
them,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  be  heard?  No 
good  at  all,  saying  them  that  way,  is  it?" 

"No,"  said"  the  boy. 

"Prayers  on  onr  lips  but  not  in  oua-  minds 
are  as  much  use  as  this  prayer  wheel,  don't  you 
agree?"  asked  the  uncle. 

"Y-yes,"  replied  the  boy  thoughtfully. 
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PRIVILEGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  in 
a  recent  address  on  the  defence  saving 
programme,  said  that  the  "sacrifice"  the 
people  were  called  to  make  was  a  "privilege  and 
an  opportunity."  For  when  danger  looms  upon 
the  horizon  of  a  nation  every  country-loving 
citizen  should  deem  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
pleasures  and  luxuries  to  protect  its  liberty  and 
insure  its  existence. 

In  these  distressful  times  we  are  all  called  upon 
"to  share  in  the  defence  of  all  things  we  cherish 
against  the  threat  that  is  now  made  against 
them."  War  loans,  war  savings  certificates,  war 
service  at  home  and  overseas  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause  and  in  the  final  victory  has  made  us  accept 
these  sacrifices  willingly  and  cheerfully.  So 
much  is  at  stake  that  were  we  to  refuse  we  would 
despise  ourselves  and  be  looked  upon  by  others 
as  despicable  traitors.  True  character  reveals 
itself  in  the  hours  of  crisis. 

As  citizens  of  Canada  and  of  the  British  Em- 
pire we  take  it  for  granted  that  sacrifice  is  a 
necessity  to  win  the  war.  In  our  enthusiasm 
we  look  upon  this  sacrifice  as  a  privilege  and 
an  opportunity  to  prove  to  ourselves  and  to 
others  the  sincerity  of  our  patriotism.  A  coun- 
try worth  living  for  is  also  worth  defending. 
Does  it  not  indeed  stand  as  the  embodiment 
of  our  liberty  and  free  institutions? 

In  the  spiritual  realm  we  are  citizens  of  an- 
other country — the  Church.  To  Her,  through 
Baptism,  we  owe  allegiance  and  loyalty.  Mili- 
tancy is  here  below  her  characteristic  note. 
She  is  ever  at  war  against  the  powers  of  darkness, 
the  pride  of  the  flesh,  the  inordinate  cravings  of 
human  passion,  the  false  standards  of  the  world. 


In  certain  Catholic  nations  her  very  existence 
is  to-day  threatened.  The  "totalitarian  states" 
consider  her  as  a  menace  and  are  striving  to 
crush  Her.  The  gates  of  hell  are  open  and  a 
flood  of  irreligion  and  blasphemy  now  sweeps 
over  Europe.  One  wonders  at  times  if  European 
civilization  is  not  doomed  and  if  the  Church  will 
not  have  to  return  to  the  Catacombs.  Faith  tells 
us  that  ultimately  the  powers  of  evil  will  not 
prevail.  But  what  havoc  will  not  be  wrought 
upon  the  world  before  these  powers  have  spent 
themselves ! 

In  our  own  country  religious  indifference  is 
on  the  increase.  The  leakage  in  our  ranks  is 
higher  than  we  would  like  to  admit.  This  is 
particularly  true  among  the  submerged  masses, 
be  it  in  our  large  industrial  centres  or  out  in  the 
prairies  of  our  Western  Provinces. 

This  situation  is  certainly  a  challenge  to  our 
Catholic  people.  If  bravely  accepted,  it  offers 
a  privilege  and  an  opportunity.  Sacrifices  must 
be  made.  If  we  are  willing  to  make  them  for 
"Our  Country",  why  should  we  be  reluctant  to 
make  them  for  "Our  Church?"  The  Church  and 
all  that  it  stands  for  surely  transcends  the  inter- 
ests of  a  nation.  The  interests  of  eternity  are 
greater  than  those  of  time. 

The  State  obliges  us  to  the  huge  sacrifices 
for  war  expenditure.  Every  income  is  highly 
taxed  for  this  purpose.  The  Church  asks  also 
for  sacrifices.  These  we  make  Avillingly  and  all 
the  more  willingly  that  they  are  for  a  higher 
purpose.  In  the  great  battle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Faith  and  the  extension  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth  it  should  be  the  privilege 
and  the  opportunity  of  every  Catholic  to  do  his 
little  bit.    The  victory  of  the  Church  depends 
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on  the  sacrifices  of  her  children.  Through  those 
sacrifices  of  the  faithful  the  Sisters  of  Service 
are  able  to  carry  on  their  work  of  redemption 
in  the  Home  Mission  Field.  In  return  for  this 
generosity  they  give  their  very  life  to  this  noble 
endeavoiu'.  Yet  we  must  admit  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Catholic  people  make  this  possible. 

«    *  * 

We  Must  Reclaim  Them 

IN  CERTAIN  countries,  as  in  Holland,  the 
encroachments  lof  the  sea  have  been  very 
extensive.  Little  by  little  the  incoming 
waters  of  the  tide  have  eaten  away  the  land 
and  submerged  it  The  fight  against  this  slow 
and  disintegrating  process  has  gone  on  for  years. 
The  famous  dykes  of  the  Zuyder  Sea  are  an 
answer  to  the  "claims  of  the  sea."  This  re- 
claimed land  is  known  for  its  fertility.  Who 
does  not  know  of  the  colourful  fields  of  tulips 
in  those  meadows  of  Holland? 

Religious  indifference  has  swept  over  the  West 
like  the  waters  of  a  sea.  The  repeated  rise  and 
fall  of  its  tide  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  among 
our  Catholic  population.  The  children  are  the 
unconscious  victims  of  these  encroachments.  The 
indifference  of  their  parents,  the  lack  of  contact 
with  the  Church,  the  missionary  activities  of  the 
various  denominations — all  these  circumstances, 
o.ver  which  our  poor  children  have  no  control, 
are  gradually  undermining  the  faith  of  their 
baptism.  Yet  experience  proves  that  the  grace 
■of  that  sacrament  and  its  indelible  character  is 
active  in  their  soul.  Left  to  themselves  they 
react  wonderfully  to  the  teaching  of  their  Faith. 
Like  the  fish  submerged  in  the  waters  of  the 
stream  they  rise  to  the  bait  of  Catholic  Doctrine. 
They  love  to  hear  the  tale  of  Bethlehem  and 
Calvary,  particularly  if  sin  has  not  yet  spoiled 
their  innocent  hearts. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice have  been  battling  against  these  rising 
waters  of  religious  indifference.  To  reclaim  our 
fallen-away  Catholics  and  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren against  the  tragedy  of  a  lost  Faith  has  been 
the  object  of  their  missionary  endeavour.  They 
have  been  founded  for  that  purpose. 

This  work  of  reclaim  is  undoubtedly  a  tedious 
and  at  times  an  ungrateful  task.  With  how 
many  cold  receptions  and  rebuffs  have  they  been 
met  in  trying  to  round  up  the  stray  sheep  of  the 
flock.  Frigid  indifference  is  very  often  harder 
to  break  down  than  open  hostility.  By  the  very 
fact  that  one  is  a  declared  enemy  he  proves 
that  he  has  interest  of  some  kind.  The  indiffer- 
ent has  no  interest  whatever.  To  create  it  is 
a  work  of  patience  and  repeated  efforts.  Gen- 
erally the  child  of  the  faniily  is  the  angel  that 
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opens  the  way.  His  innocence,  his  winning  ways, 
his  keen  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith, 
which  is  a  fruit  of  his  baptism,  often  rekindle 
the  embers  of  a  dying  faith  in  the  soul  of  his 
father  or  mother. 

To  save  the  Catholic  child  to  the  Faith  is  one 
of  the  works  on  which  the  Sisters  of  Service 
have  centred  their  efforts.  During  the  holiday 
season  they  go  in  pairs  to  outlying  districts 
where  the  opportunities  for  Catholic  instruction 
hardly  exist.  Hoav  those  poor  neglected  chil- 
dren warm  up  to  their  visit!  How  they  love  to 
pray  and  sing  hymns  with  them ! 

These  visits  are  necessarily  of  short  duration. 
The  field  to  €over  is  so  great.  Yet  when  the 
Sisters  leave  they  carefully  bring  home  with 
them  the  address  of  each  child.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  they  try  to  continue  their 
instruction  by  mail.  This  correspondence,  like 
a  life-line,  they  throAv  out  to  the  little  ojies  who 
very  often  are  listlessly  drifting  and  being  sub- 
merged by  the  rising  waters  of  indifference. 

To  help  the  Sisters  in  this  noble  missionary 
endeavour  is  to  share  in  their  apostolate.  They 
therefore  tiu*n  to  the  Catholics  of  oiu'  Country, 
confident  that  they  can  depend  on  them  for  loyal 
and  generous  support. 


"A  Christian  who  is  satisfied  with  fulfilling 
witli  a  certain  exactitude  the  externals  of  her  re- 
ligion without  taking  any  interest  in  the  salva- 
tion of  his  brethren  nor  working  to  spread  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  but  a  counterfeit  Christian." 

— Fr.  Faber. 

I       HELPING  CHURCH  AND  COUNTRY  j 

!  Buy  a  War  Saving  Stamp  and  send  it  to  ! 

I  us  for  our  missionary  work.   By  doing  this  ! 

1  you  will  be  helping  your  Country  and  your  ! 

1  Church  in  this  supreme  hour  of  crisis.  ! 

I  We  are  confident  that  this  offering  on  ! 

1  the  altar  of  your  country  and  of  your  ! 

1  Church  will  appeal  to  you.  1 


WHO  REFUSES  CHEAP  ADVICE,  MUST  BUY  DEAR  REPENTANCE. 
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1  Notes  and 


THIxXGS  OUR  ANCFJSTOKS 
MTSvSED. 

That  self-reliant  son  of  New 
England,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  said: 
"A  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to 
what  he  can  do  without."  This 
wise  thought  has  led  to  the  follow- 
ing observations:  "When  the  civ- 
ilized (?)  white  men  first  landed 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  no  government 
bureau,  no  bread  line,  no  tax  or 
bond  or  bank  or  mortgage  from 
there  to  where  the  Pacific  washed 
its  western  shv^re. 

"There  was  no  jail  or  liquor  jug, 
no  electricity  or  electric  chair.  No 
pigs  had  ever  been  killed  and 
thrown  in  the  rivers,  no  growing 
crop  had  ever  been  destroyed  to 
make  the  harvest  scarce.  Not  one 
of  the  thousand  'necessities'  of 
to-day  was  to  be  found  and  there 
was  no  clock  or  calendar  in  all 
the  land.  The  people  who  had 
lived  here  so  long,  nobody  knows 
how  long,  were  called  'savages,' 
But,  were  they?  Do  we  really 
need  all  the  things  we  think  we 
do?     Have   we   gained   or  lost?" 

We  are  to-day  the  slaves  of  the 
things  we  create.  We  glorify  ma- 
terial things  at  the  expense  of  the 
things  of  the  mind.  We  are  the 
victims  of  a  mechanized  civiliza- 
tion dominated  by  the  urge  to  pro- 
duce goods  for  the  sake  of  profit. 
All  else  is  subordinated  to  the 
"business  motive." 

CANADA! 

Voltaire,  a  prodigious  sneerer, 
once  dismissed  Canada  as  "a  few 
acres  of  snow."  Two  centuries 
later,  many  Americans  with  more 
amiable  sentiments  but  hardly 
more  understanding,  look  vaguely 
across  the  3,98  7-mile  unfortified 
border  and  see  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  a  paradise  for  tour- 
ists and  the  home  of  the  Dionne 
quintuplets. 

Yet  Canada,  with  its  3,694,863 
square  miles,  is  the  largest  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (Bra- 
zil, 3,275,510;  United  States,  3,- 
026,789  square  miles)  and  the 
second  largest  in  the  world,  (Rus- 
sia, 8,095,728).  With  a  popula- 
tion of  10,376,786,  it  is  the  leading 
dominion  of  the  British  Empire. 


Comments  I 

i 


YOUR  REWARD. 

To  our  friends  who  help  us 
from  year  to  year,  how  consoling 
and  comforting  should  be  the  fol- 
lowing inspired  words  of  the  Pro- 
phet Isaias:  "When  thou  shalt 
pour  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry 
and  Shalt  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul, 
then  shall  thy  light  rise  up  in 
darkness  and  thy  darkness  shall 
be  as  the  noonday.  And  the  Lord 
will  give  thee  rest  continually  and 
will  fill  thy  soul  with  brightness 
and  deliver  thy  bones  and  thou 
shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden  and 
like  a  fountain  of  water  whose 
waters  shall  not  fail."  (Isaias  58, 
V.  10-11). 

RADIO  PROGRAMS. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Com- 
mission," says  the  "Catholic  Her- 
ald," of  London,  "may  not  always 
give  indication  of  an  English  civil- 
ization, yet,  to  judge  from  statis- 
tics recently  published  on  Ameri- 
can radio,  it  scarcely  yet  rivals 
the  banality  of  half  the  American 
broadcasts." 

Thirty-two  per  cent,  of  these 
broadcasts  are  of  swing  music  and 
dance  music;  ten  per  cent,  are  of 
that  distressing  soporific  known  as 
"light  music"  (Pearls  from  Puccini 
and  Maritana  Manhandled).  Sports 
news  and  political  news  (with  com- 
ment) take  up  nine  per  cent,  of 
broadcasts;    relays   from  theatres, 

6.5  per  cent.;  and  youth  programs, 

1.6  per  cent. 

Classical  music  (or  just  "music," 
as  you  will)  is  found  in  only  6.5 
per  cent,  of  broadcasts;  religious 
talks  and  services,  five  per  cent.; 
and  art  and  literary  criticism,  2.3 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  our 
broadcasting  reflects  quite  accur- 
ately the  low  standard  of  present- 
day  culture  in  these  United  States. 
— Radio  Programs. 

BE  SLOW  TO  TAKE  OFFENSE 

The  bigger  a  person  is,  figura- 
tively speaking,  the  slower  he  is  to 
take  offense.  One  who  is  always 
getting  angry  with  one  acquain- 
tance and  then  another  proves 
how  small  he  is.  Some  persons  take 
offense  so  easily  that  their  friends 
are  always  hurting  them  in  one  way 
or  another  without  intending  to. 
It  is  understood  among  their  ac- 
quaintances that  they  must  be 
handled   carefully — like  dynamite. 


RADIUM  ACTIVITY. 

The  ordinary  life  of  Radium  is 
counted  in  terms  of  centuries.  The 
radium  which  is  "now'  being  pro- 
duced in  Canada  will  be  active  at 
least  for  "15  centuries."  This 
precious  metal  has  therefore  a  long 
"life  of  service."  Silently  and  per- 
sistently its  curative  waves  are  at 
work.  Nothing  can  stop  them. 
They  will  burn  their  way  through 
every  obstacle. 

The  influence  of  a  zealous  soul 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  radium. 
Although  the  span  of  years  which 
mark  human  life  is  short  yet  when 
it  has  run  its  course  the  good  we 
have  done  is  not  "interred  with 
our  bones."  Our  good  or  bad  in- 
fluence on  others  continues  to  re- 
verberate down  the  path  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  No  man  can 
live  for  himself  alone.  Neces"- 
sarily  our  actions  affect  others 
for  better  or  for  worse.  This  so- 
cial responsibility  is  inevitable.  It 
reveals  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  human  life. 

In  the  light  of  this  principle, 
how  beautiful  appears  the  life  of  a 
missionary  Sister.  Her  very  voca- 
tion is  a  dedication  of  one's  self 
to  the  service  of  God  and  of  oth- 
ers. Her  whole  life  "radiates" 
good  influence.  Through  her  char- 
itable ministrations  thousands  of 
souls  are  being  affected.  The 
lesson  given  to  the  child  on  the 
wayside  in  her  summer  catechetical 
tours;  the  long  days  spent  in  the 
school  room  where  the  children  be- 
come like  clay  in  her  hands;  the 
weary  nights  spent  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  in  the  hospital;  the 
words  of  good  cheer  given  to  the 
lonesome  immigrant  as  he  lands  at 
our  docks  or  as  he  leaves  our  rail- 
way terminals  for  his  future  dis- 
tant home  far  beyond  the  Great 
Lakes;  those  friendly  gatherings 
with  the  young  girls  in  the  Hostels 
where  they  find  "a  home  far  from 
home."  All  these  missionary  ac- 
tivities mean  "saving  contacts." 
No  one  will  ever  know  where  and 
when  the  good  seed  was  sown. 
Divine  Providence  alone  can  see 
the  golden  thread  of  their  in- 
fluence in  the  skein  of  other  lives. 
And  the  good  effected  in  one  gen- 
eration is  passed  on  to  the  other. 
Like  the  wave  on  the  placid  sur- 
face of  a  lake,  it  goes  on  in  ever 
expanding  circles. 

Happy  the  soul  called  to  this 
"radiating  life!"  The  privations 
and  sacrifices  it  entails  are  more 
than  compensated  by  that  secret 
joy  of  passing  our  days  like  the 
Master,  who  went  about  "doing 
good  and  healing  all  that  were  op- 
pressed by  the  devil,  for  God  was 
with  him."     (Acts  X,  38). 

G.D. 


A  LIFE  WITHOUT  A  PURPOSE  IS  A  SHIP  WITHOUT  A  RUDDER. 
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"LONDON    TIMES'  "  KDITOKIAL 
— VINDK  ATION  OF  CATHO- 
LIC S(  HOOLS. 

It  is  I'efreshing  then  to  know 
that  one  of  England's  most  repre- 
sentative newspapers  has  publicly 
acknowledged  that  the  principles 
which  have  ever  guided  Catholics 
in  education,  are  the  true  ones  and 
must  be  adopted  in  England  if  Eng- 
land is  not  to  become  a  "purely 
heathen"  country.  The  principles 
set  forth  by  the  "Times"  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  may  be  quoted 
at  some  length.    (Italics  inserted) : 

"The  common  argument  that  .  . 
religious  instruction  must  be  con- 
sidered as  altogether  the  affair  of 
the  Churches,  is  not  only  worthless 
but  mischievous.  It  is  mischievous 
because  it  encourages  the  fallacy  that 
essential  education  can  be  com- 
pleted by  secular  instruction  alone, 
and  that  the  teaching  of  religion 
is  merely  a  kind  of  optional  supple- 
ment. The  iruth,  of  course,  is  that 
religion  must  form  the  very  basis 
of  any  education  tcorth  the  name, 
and  that  education  %vith  religion 
omitted  is  not  really  education  at 
all.  .  . 

"It  is  a  right  purpose  of  national 
education  to  produce  men  and  wo- 
men with  healthy  bodies  and  intelli- 
gent minds,  and  the  immense  sums 
devoted  to  this  purpose  are  well 
spent.  Yet  the  highest  educational 
aim  is  to  produce  good  citizens.  The 
basis  of  good  citizenship  is  charac- 
ter, and  a  man's  character  depends 
upon  his  beliefs.  How,  then,  can 
the  State  afford  to  ignore  these  sim- 
ple truths,  and  to  view  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  as  a  task  with  which 
it  has  no  direct  concern?  .  .  . 

"Yet  if  the  war  has  emphasized 
the  deficiencies  of  our  present  edu- 
cational system,  something  more 
than  war-time  expedients  will  be 
needed  to  remedy  them.  More  than 
before  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
healthy  life  of  a  nation  must  be 
based  on  spiritual  principles.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  living  on 
spirittial  capital,  on  traditions  in- 
herited from  the  past,  instead  of 
providing  for  the  future.  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  imbibed  from  the 
air.  It  is  not  a  philosophy  but  a 
historic  religion,  which  must  dwin- 
dle unless  the  facts  upon  which  it 
is  founded  are  taught,  and  such 
teaching  made  the  centre  of  our 
educational  system.  It  is  upon  such 
lines  .  .  .  that  our  State  scheme  of 
education  needs  to  be  recast.  The 
highest  of  all  knon^lcdge  must  he 
given  frankly  the  highest  of  all 
places  in  the  training  of  young  citi- 
zens .  .  ." 


WHY  SUPPORT  THE  MISSIONS? 

"It  is  foolish  to  object  that  peo- 
ple have  enough  to  do  in  support- 
ing their  own  Diocese  or  parish 
at  home,  without  also  supporting 
those  in  mission  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a 
true  Catholic  attitude;  secondly, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  any  priest  to  supervise  the  spend- 
ing of  his  parishioners'  money; 
and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  people  who  are  generous 
in  the-  cause  of  the  missions  are 
equally  generous  to  their  own 
parish.  Besides,  our  Catholic  peo- 
ple are  glad  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Church  in  mission 
lands  once  its  needs  are  clearly 
made  known  to  them." — Rev.  W. 
T.  Davis. 

THE    CHURCH'S   ARMY  OF 
MLSSIONARIES. 

In  spite  of  war  and  desolation 
in  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  Africa, 
the  work  of  the  apostolate  of 
Christian  charity  throughout  the 
world  has  not  abated,  the  Vati- 
can  Radio   recently  declared. 

In  Asia  and  Africa  there  are 
about  30,000  Catholic  missionaries 
all  devoted  to  the  conquering  of 
new  fields  for  Christ.  In  this  army 
there  are  1,042  English,  1,850 
Canadians,  1,412  North  Americans, 
1,958  Irish,  1,686  Spaniards,  2,- 
869  Belgians,  3,211  Dutch,  5,013 
Germans,  5,136  Italians,  8,795 
French. 

This  is  a  mighty  army,  concluded 
the  Radio  Commentator,  which 
may  rightly  be  called  the  League 
of    International  Charity. 

STRETCH  YOUR  HORIZON. 

The  lack  of  horizon  is  responsible 
more  than  anything  else  for  the 
narrowness  of  vision  and  restricted 
sympathies  of  many  good  Catholics. 
The  steeple  of  their  parish  church 
is  very  often  its  limit.  They  fail 
to  grasp  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
covering  their  country,  their  con- 
tinent, reaching  out  to  the  very 
confines  of  time  and  space.  To  see 
the  Church  in  that  vast  setting  is 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  divine 
greatness.  It  gives  somewhat  of 
that  thrill  that  comes  to  one  who 
has  reached  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain and  beholds  at  his  feet  count- 
less miles  of  inviting  scenery.  His 
horizon  has  sti'etched  and  his  vision 
expanded. 

Nothing  helps  more  to  stretch 
the  Catholic  horizon  than  an  active 
interest  in  the  Missions  of  the 
Church.  This  interest  begets 
broadness  of  vision  and  liberty  of 
sympathies. — G.D. 


WHY  FRANCE  FAILED. 

In  his  tragic  address  to  the 
French  people  recently  Marshal 
Petain  expressed  fundamental 
truths  which  the  Holy  See  has 
been  proclaiming  for  years  to  a 
Europe  which  would  neither  hear 
nor  see.  In  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure and  the  refusal  to  accept  dis- 
cipline and  self-sacrifice  a  proud 
nation  has  allowed  its  family  life 
to  be  undermined.  For  lack  of 
children  France  has  been  unable  to 
mobilise  an  army  adequate  for  its 
defence.  In  the  craving  for  illu- 
sory wages  and  amusements  the 
youth  of  France  has  been  leaving 
the  country  neglected  and  flocking 
into  the  modern  towns  and  cities. 
For  ourselves  also  the  war  has 
Ijrought  the  same  stern  lesson  of 
frivolous  unpreparedness  and  in- 
security.— London  "Universe." 

SCHOOLS  AND  CRIMES. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  is  adver- 
tising that  it  gives  FOUR  pages 
of  Comics.  This  is  a  measure  of 
the  taste  of  our  educated  demo- 
cracy, after  all  the  millions  spent 
on  public  schools.  "Bread  and 
circuses"  was  the  incessant  de- 
mand of  a  decadent  populace  of 
Rome.  The  public  mind  to-day  is 
deteriorating  under  the  influence 
of  a  commercialized  press  faster 
than  it  can  be  improved  by  the 
efforts  of  all  the  schools. — Catholic 
Register. 

THE  PRIEST. 

To  live  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
without  wishing  its  pleasures;  to 
be  a  member  of  each  family,  yet 
belonging  to  none;  to  share  all  suf- 
ferings; to  penetrate  all  secrets;  to 
heal  all  wounds;  to  go  from  men 
to  God  and  offer  Him  their  pray- 
ers; to  return  from  God  to  man 
to  bring  pardon  and  hope;  to  have 
a  heart  of  fire  for  charity  and 
a  heart  of  bronze  for  chastity;  to 
teach  and  pardon,  console  and  bless 
always.  My  God!  what  a  life;  and 
it  is  yours.  O  priest  of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  .  4 

I  "  Of  all  the  works  of  the  j 

I  Catholic  Church  the  great-  j 

J  est  and  holiest  is  that  of  j 

I  the  missions."  f 

1  —Pius  XI. 

I  ! 
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Our  Fargo  Letter 


S.O.S.  ACTIVITIES 
ACROSS  THE  BORDER 


SPRING,  like  most  things  else,  comes  and 
goes  quickly  in  Fargo.  It  seems  that  while 
our  miiuls  wei'c  still  occupied  with  having 
the  snow  shovelled  oft"  uur  walks  we  suddenly 
developed  a  keen  interest  in  our  lawn  mower. 
And  now  summer  is  here  and  we  must  be  off 
to  the  open  spaces,  not  however  before  giving 
vou  a  little  bit  of  news  from  'south  of  the  bor- 
der'. 

When  the  excitement  of  moving  into  our  beau- 
tiful new  home  early  in  December  had  gradually 
subsided  we  launched  into  our  usual  activities. 
Chief  of  these  is  our  work  with  the  children  of 
the  Catholic  Mission  Center.  Not  only  did  we 
continue  our  religious  instruction  there  weekly 
but  classes  were  held  after  school  hours  in  the 
basement  of  the  convent  which  was  easily  con- 
verted into  club  rooms  for  the  children.  At 
these  classes  we  tried  to  teach  them  anything  and 
everything  that  was  useful  and  interesting  to 
them.  The  boys,  supplied  with  hammers,  saws, 
chisels  and  other  toiols,  kept  themselves  usefully 
employed.  They  made  tables,  chairs  and  either 
toys  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  One 
lad  prided  himself  on  being  most  practical,  for 
he  made  a  large  sled  on  which  he  could  haul 
home  the  wood  for  their  fire.  Tin  craft,  too,  was 
very  popular.  They  made  mail  boxes,  dust  pans, 
cookie  cutters,  etc.  One  special  room  in  the 
basement  was  set  aside  for  aeroplane  building. 
Here  model  aeroplanes  were  put  together  and 
the  boys  were  so  interested  that  some  even 
worked  all  day  Saturday. 

For  the  most  part  the  girls  were  engaged  in 
sewing.  Their  first  project  was  the  making  of 
a  tea  towel.  A  design  was  embroidered  on  each 
towel  and  although  at  the  opening  of  these 
classes  many  of  our  little  girls  were  unable  to 
hold  a  needle  properly,  yet  at  Easter  time  each 
girl  presented  her  mother  with  a  gift — an  article 
made  entirely  by  herself.  They  also  made  aprons 
and  needle  ca&es,  and  before  classes  closed  for 
the  summer  they  were  initiated  into  the  art  of 
knitting. 

Attending  these  classes  were  not  only  our 
Catholic  children  but  many,  too,  of  non-Catholic 
parentage.  The  parents  were  pleased  to  have 
them  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  after  school 
hours.  The  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
gatherings  was  undoubtedly  the  lunch  which 
was  always  served.  On  cold  winter  days  there 
was  soup  with  bread  or  buns,  sometimes  cocoa 
and  sandwiches.  For  most  of  these  little  ones 
this  lunch  was  the  meal  of  the  day.  Later  on  in 
the  season  we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  from 
the  County  Welfare  Board  some  of  their  surplus 


commodities.  This  included  cereal,  flour,  dried 
and  fresh  fruit  as  well  as  canned  milk.  With 
these  we  were  able  to  prov  ide  a  variety  of  dishes. 

During  Lent  a  series  of  religious  moving  pic- 
tures was  shown  in  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  which 
is  just  across  the  river  from  Fargo.  We  thought 
it  a  pity  to  have  our  little  ones  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  more  about  their  religion,  so 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  Catholic  organizations 
of  the  city.  Naturally  the  first  call  was  on  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  without  any  hesita- 
tion these  kind  gentlemen  offered  to  pay  the 
admission  fee  for  all  the  children  and  for  the 
entire  eight  shows.  The  next  worry  was  that  of 
transportation.  Knowing  our  little  harem- 
scarenis  we  trembled  at  the  idea  of  taking  them 
by  regular  bus.  The  pastor  of  the  Cathedral 
solved  that  problem  by  giving  us  the  use  of  the 
Cathedral  School  Bus  plus  the  chauft'eur.  All 
was  well !  The  first  evening  we  piled  into  the 
beautiful  bus.  On  the  side  of  the  bus  in  large 
black  bcJd  letters  was  the  inscription — ST. 
MARY'S  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL  BUS.  We 
felt  very  important.  The  children  were  awed. 
They  enjoyed  the  picture,  "The  Living  Story  of 
the  Bible",  but  were  very  subdued.  The  follow- 
ing week  however,  the  novelty  had  somewhat 
worn  off.  Our  charges  were  beginning  to  feel 
at  home.  The  picture  this  time  was  "The  King 
of  Kings".  They  enjoyed  that  immensely,  and 
on  the  way  home  filled  with  religious  enthusiasm 
they  wanted  tO'  sing  hymns.  There  were  thii'ty- 
five  children  in  all,  half  of  whom  were  non- 
Catholic,  so  the  weak  faltering  strains  of  "1 
Love  Thee,  0  Mary,"  caused  little  distraction 
■as  we  drove  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Suddenly  without  warning,  the  whole  group,  for 
all  had  at  some  time  or  another  attended  the 
Union  Mission,  Avith  lusty  voices  burst  forth 
into  "Jesus  loves  me,  yes,  I  know,  for  the  Bible 
tells  me  so".  We  could  not  help  but  smile  as  the 
people  on  the  streets  turned  to  gaze  with  amaze- 
ment at  "THE  ST.  MARY'S  CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL  BUS." 

With  the  close  of  the  school  year  this  work 
will  be  discontinued  except  for  the  weekly  in- 
structions following  the  Mass  at  the  Center  on 
Saturday  mornings  and  the  occasional  picnic 
during  the  summer  months.  In  all  of  this  work 
we  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Legion  of  Mary. 
We  call  on  them  for  anything  and  everything 
and  they  never  fail  us.  In  the  city  now  there 
are  several  Junior  Praesidia.  These  willing  lit- 
tle workers  are  invaluable — the  power  behind 
the  wheel  as  it  were.  The  juniors  of  both  par- 
ishes have  spent  many  hours  after  their  school 
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S.O.S.   Marian  Club,  Pargo. 

day  was  over  working  here  at  the  convent. 
Through  them  we  were  able  to  send  out  a  letter 
of  appeal  to  two  thousand  persons  in  the  dio- 
cese. In  preparation  for  our  Vacation  School 
work  they  have  prepared  project  work.  Hundreds 
of  pictures  have  been  hektographed,  medals  and 
rosaries  mounted  for  distribution  as  prizes,  etc. 
Our  young  people,  too,  have  been  behind  us  in  a 
material  way.  The  Home  Mission  Club,  Fresh- 
men at  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  sold  chances  on 
a  five  dollar  bill.  They  realized  fifteen  dollars 
on  this  with  which  we  were  able  to  supply  each 
child  at  the  Center  with  a  prayer  book  and  a 
catechism  and  had  enough  left  over  toi  buy 
linoleum  to  cover  the  work  tables  in  the  base- 
ment Club  rooms.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  pupils 
of  Grade  Seven  of  St.  Mary's  School  collected 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  they  sold  for 
six  dollars  and  forty  cents.  They  also  collected 
a  large  basket  of  foodstuffs  for  the  poor.  The 
pupils  of  Grade  Eight  collected  cast  off  clothing, 
brought  it  to  school  where  they  mended,  washed 
and  ironed  it  and  gave  it  to  us  for  distribution 
to  the  poor.  Two  of  our  little  friends  who  wish 
to  share  in  our  mission  work  have  undertaken 
to  supply  us  with  the  Catholic  papers  each  week. 
They  explained  that  they  can  do  this  very  easily 
for  they  sell  the  papers  at  the  church  door  on 
Sundays  and  they  "always  get  tips". 

"We  mention  all  these  things  as  "Hints  to 
Helpers".  Some  people  think  they  cannot  help 
the  missions  because  they  are  luiable  to  send  a 
cheque.  Cheques  are  appreciated,  but  all  one 
needs  in  order  to  be  a  helper  is  to  be  mission- 
minded.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  mission-minded 
and  we  enjoy  working  with  them.  Their  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  go^es  a  long  way  towards  making 


the  burden  light  and  the 
rough  ways  smooth. 

Besides  these  activities  at 
the  Center  we  have  also  a 
Club  for  the  working  girls 
of  the  city.  It  is  known  as 
the  S.O.S.'  Marian  Club  and 
its  purpose  is  mainly  reli- 
gious discussion  work.  The 
Club  meets  every  Thursdaj^ 
evening.  For  discussion 
work  they  are  divided  into 
groups,  each  group  having 
its  own  leader  and  secretary. 
After  an  hour's  discussion 
the  groups  get  together  for 
a  social  evening  —  singing, 
dancing  and  refreshments. 
On  the  evening  of  May  29 
the  last  meeting  of  the  sea- 
son was  held.  Instead  of  the 
usual  programme  a  supper 
was  prepared  and  served  by 
the  girls  themselves.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  games, 
dancing  and  singing.  The  girls  were  sorry  to 
break  up  for  the  summer  but  are  for  that  very 
reason  doubly  enthusiastic  about  the  Fall  work. 

In  September  we  shall  begin  on  a  small  scale 
a  Correspondence  Course  in  Religious  Instruction. 

Tomorrow  we  leave  for  the  rural  areas.  We 
are  to  teach  Vacation  Schools  in  Fessenden,  Bre- 
men, Hope  and  Aneta.  In  July,  we  return  to 
Fargo  and  from  there  shall  drive  daily  to  teach 
catechism  in  areas  outside  the  city  limits.  In 
the  latter  part  of  August  we  are  to  teach  and 
visit  in  Wahi)eton  and  before  we  know  it  we 
shall  again  be  worrying  about  having  the  snow 
shovelled  off  our  walks. 

S.O.S.— FARGO. 


To  be  capable  of  steady  friendship  and  lasting 
love  are  the  two  greatest  proofs,  not  only  of  good- 
ness of  heart,  but  of  strength  of  mind. 


We  are  all  of  us  ignorant,  but  not  about  the 
same  things. 


PLEASE  REMEMBER  IN  YOUR 
PRAYERS : 


:\rrs.  J.  MacNeil 
:\Irs.  C.  MacLellan 
:\rrs.  E.  Tyler 
Mr.  I.  Hurley 

R.I.P. 


Mrs.  Meagher 
Mrs.  C.  Regan 
Mrs.  Trautman 
IMr.  II.  ]\Iorgan 


AIM  ABOVE  THE  IVLIRK  IN  ORDER  TO  HIT  THE  MARK. 
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FIRST  MISSION  EXPERIENCES 


LAST  Jane  when  onr  pastor  asked  for  lielp 
in  preparing  tlie  eliildren  of  two  of  liis 
missions  for  Confirmation,  I  had  my  first 
opportnnity  to  instruct  little  ones  for  the  reception 
of  the  Sacraments,  Sister  F.  and  I  being  appoint- 
ed to  this  work  in  answer  to  Father's  request.  On 
account  of  regular  school  work,  only  two  sisters 
could  be  spared  and  that  only  for  week-ends. 

As  Sister  is  a  tried  veteran,  she  was  sent  to  X, 
where  there  were  oA'er  sixty  pupils,  while  T  was 
sent  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Y  to  do  my 
initial  best  with  fifteen. 

Sister  F.  was  conveniently  lodged  in  a  two- 
room  shack  with  a  little  old  lady.  A  slight  draw- 
back was  that  each  successive  Saturday  she  ex- 
pected to  find  her  place  taken  by  a  prodigal  son 
from  the  States.  On  the  third  trip  it  happened 
and  Sister  had  to  go  elsewhere.  But  the  lure  of 
the  city  was  too  strong  for  the  new  American 
and  Sister  was  back  in  her  comfortable  quarters 
the  following  week. 

One  18-year-old  boy  in  that  district  heard  his 
little  niece  studying  her  catechism  and  came  to 
ask  Sister  if  he  might  do  the  same.  Inquiry 
revealed  that  he  had  been  baptized  but  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  religion.  He  was  so  earn- 
est and  sincere  that  after  Sister  had  given  him 
private  lessons  in  the  evening  during  one  week 
only,  he  was  ready  to  make  his  First  Communion 
and  to  be  confirmed  with  the  others.  His  mother 
brought  Sister  two  dozen  eggs  as  an  offering  for 
his  lessons. 

One  Slovak  mother,  with  the  faith  that  moves 
mountains,  walked  six  miles  to  bring  her  three 
daughters  to  catechism.  She  wished  the  two 
eldest  to  be  confirmed  and  the  youngest  to  make 
her  First  Confession  and  Communion,  but  thought 
it  would  be  altogether  too  much  holiness  for  the 
little  one  to  receive  three  Sacraments. 

Aa-rangements  were  made  that  I  should  pick  up 
two  children  nine  miles  down  the  highway,  then 
drive  two  and  a  half  miles  on  a  dirt  road  to  one 
of  the  homes  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  where 
the  other  thirteen  would  congregate.  All  was 
fine  the  first  Saturday,  but  then  it  rained  heavily 
all  that  night  and  all  day  Sunday.  You  who  live 
in  the  East  cannot  imagine  what  the  resultant 
western  gumbo  is  like !  After  taking  two  hours 
and  ten  minutes  to  do  one  mile  of  slithering 
and  sliding  in  and  out  of  ruts,  getting  stuck  and 
getting  out  in  mud  over  my  shoes  to  size  up  the 
situation  and  push  if  advisable,  or  possible,  the 
car  finally  settled  stubbornly  in  a  hole  and  re- 
fused to  budge.  The  only  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  let  the  engine  cool  off  and  pray  for  help. 

I  tried  to  teach  the  little  ones  with  me,  as  I 


began  to  despair  of  ever  reaching  the  others. 
Eventually  a  man  came  to  our  rescue.  He  was 
walking  as  he  knew  the  roads  were  really  im- 
passable. By  dint  of  more  pushing,  pulling  and 
backing  we  got  out  of  the  hole  and  turned  around. 
Catechism  was  over  for  that  day! 

With  every  man,  woman  and  child  bombarding 
heaven  for  rain  for  the  crops,  my  prospects  as  a 
cateehist  were  not  very  bright.  I  just  put  the 
matter  up  fairly  and  squarely  to  St.  Anthony 
and,  as  usual,  he  settled  things  to  everj'one's 
satisfaction.  Next  Saturday  when  I  called  at  the 
first  stop,  the  mother  came  to  the  gate  with  the 
information  that  I  was  to  remain  there  to  teach  ; 
the  children  had  already  been  notified.  They  all 
came  except  three  brothers.  Five  miles  is  a 
long  walk  for  little  boys.  These  particular  three 
knew  their  catechism  far  better  than  any  of  the 
others,  thanks  to  the  coi-respondence  course  they 
had  been  faithfully  following.  However,  since 
they  were  not  yet  ready  for  a  doctorate  in  divin- 
ity I  offered  to  go  three  miles  down  the  highway 
to  meet  them.  They  didn't  mind  a  two  mile  walk, 
so  all  was  well. 

Teaching  in  a  rural  school  this  past  year  I 
had  grown  accustomed  to  noisy  boys,  so  I  was 
all  the  more  amazed  when  these  children  kept 
perfect  silence  in  the  room,  never  raising  their 
voices  above  a  whisper.  It  was  a  relief,  even 
though  sometimes  I  had  to  question  seven  times 
before  I  could  hear  the  answer.  That  they 
could  act  otherwise  I  know  from  the  recess  periods. 

The  day  before  Confirmation  three  boys  started 
off  on  bicycles,  the  remainder  piled  into  the  car 
and  we  set  off  over  four  miles  of  rough  (but  not 
muddy)  road  to  Church  for  a  practice.  Several 
men  and  women  were  busy  cleaning  and  decorat- 
ing the  church.  I  was  somewhat  abashed  at  the 
way  they  asked  my  advice  on  everything  and  I 
had  to  be  careful  because  they  followed  whatever 
I  told  them  to  the  letter.  I  said  that  if  they 
could  provide  a  small  table  covered  with  a  white 
cloth  I  would  bring  the  other  requisites  for  Con- 
firmation. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  at  the  Church, 
in  time  to  say  prayers  before  Confession  with  all 
my  little  pupils.  After  Confessions,  as  soou  as 
the  children  were  ready,  with  wreaths,  veils  and 
arm-bands  given  a  last  careful  inspection,  we 
walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  road 
to  meet  the  Archbishop. 

As  His  Grace  said  later  in  his  sermon,  one 
glance  at  the  elaborate  preparations  made  for 
the  occasion  spoke  volumes  for  the  faith  of  the 
people.  The  little  church  was  spotlessly  clean 
and  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers. 
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The  whole  countryside  turned  out.  Greek 
Catholics  from  the  new  little  church  three  miles 
away  walked  in  procession  to  join  the  Polish 
parishioners.  Both  carried  banners  and  eikons 
of  Our  Lady,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
Children  of  Mary. 

It  was  a  brilliant  sunny  day  and  this  increased 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene  to  maximum.  As 
we  waited  Father  paced  up  and  down,  mopping 
his  brow  and  fairly  beaming.  Every  time  he 
passed  me  he  would  say:  "My,  but  His  Grace 
will  be  pleased." 

When  the  expected  ear  turned  a  corner  half 
a  mile  away  everyone  stood  at  attention.  His 
Grace  in  his  crimson  cassock,  alighted  and  walk- 
ed at  the  rear  of  the  procession.  "When  we  reach- 
ed tlie  church  Father  said:  "Sister  and  the  chil- 
dren go  first."  So  we  preceded  the  Archbishop 
between  the  kneeling  rows  of  devout  worship- 
pers. It  was  a  moving  spectacle  to  see  the  piety 
and  reverence  with  which  these  good  people 
waited  the  episcopal  blessing.  As  we  neared  the 
gate  we  also  knelt  and  His  Grace  advanced  to 
the  table  set  in  the  gateway,  on  which  were  laid 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  dish  of  salt,  emblematic  of 
cordial  hospitality. 

One  of  the  church  wardens  welcomed  His  Grace 
in  Polish,  followed  by  a  similar  address  in 
Ukrainian  by  a  Greek  Catholic.  Father  was 
right — that  His  Grace  was  indeed  pleased  was 
evident  from  the  sound  of  his  simple,  heartfelt 
"Thank  You". 

Two  little  boys  and  three  little  girls  made 
their  First  Communion.  Fifteen  were  confirmed. 
Every  girl  chose  "Mary"  for  her  new  name  and 
the  boys,  I  was  delighted  to  see,  showed  devo- 
tion to  St.  Joseph  or  St.  Anthony.  Well  may 
their  parents  be  proud  of  them,  these  new  Cana- 
dians, with  love  of  God  in  their  innocent  hearts 
and  gentleness  in  their  outward  bearing. 

S.O.S. 


THE  ART  OF  GIVING. 

The  art  of  giving,  said  H.  Belloc,  is  to  sur- 
prise. Nothing  indeed  is  more  pleasant  than  the 
unexpected  gift.  The  element  of  agreeable  sur- 
prise it  implies  gives  us  that  sudden  thrill  which 
heightens  the  value  of  the  gift  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  giver. 

Divine  Providence  in  dealing  with  the  mission- 
ary works  of  the  Church  often  manifests  that 
sublime  art  of  giving.  How  many  agreeable  sur- 
prises are  provided  by  God  for  those  who  trust  in 
Him.  When  everything  seems  dark  and  uncer- 
tain an  unknown  friend  is  given  the  sudden  in- 
spiration to  come  to  their  rescue. 

May  our  incoming  mail  contain  many  of  these 
surprises  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
art  of  giving  !  G.D. 


BOYS! 

"After  a  male  baby  has  grown  out  of  long 
clothes  and  has  acquired  pants  and  freckles  and 
so  much  dirt  that  well-meaning  relatives  do  not 
dare  kiss  it  between  meals,  it  becomes  a  BOY. 

"A  boy  is  nature's  irrefutable  answer  to  man- 
kind's belief  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perpe- 
tual motion.  A  boy  is  a  man,  minus  pride,  am- 
bition, greed,  pretence,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds.  When  he  grows  up  he  will  trade 
romance,  energy,  bashfulness,  warts,  and  a  snag- 
proof  stomach  for  these  other  possessions.  But 
then  a  boy  is  usually  getting  the  worst  of  it  in 
some  trade  or  another. 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  boys  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  touch  of¥  a  fire-cracker,  strike  up  a 
band,  or  pitch  a  ball  game  without  coUc'cting 
a  thousand  of  him.  Boys  are  not  ornamental,  but 
they  are  useful.  If  it  were  not  for  boys  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  would  go  undelivered 
and  unread,  and  a  thousand  circus  elephants 
would  die  of  thirst. 

"Boys  are  useful  in  running  errands.  The 
zest  with  which  a  boy  does  an  errand  is  only 
equalled  by  the  spirit  in  which  a  twenty-year- 
old  Missouri  mule  pulls  a  waggon  loaded  with 
bricks.  With  the  aid  of  five  or  six  adults,  a  boy 
can  easily  do  the  family  errands. 

"The  boy  is  a  natural  spectator;  watching 
things  is  his  forte.  He  watches  parades,  fires, 
fights,  ball  games,  dogs,  ice  waggons,  mud  turtles, 
bumble  bees,  automobiles,  hand  organs,  trains, 
boats,  and  aeroplanes  with  equal  fervour.  But 
he  will  not  watch  the  clock.  The  man  who  in- 
vents a  clock  that  will  stand  upon  its  head  and 
sing  a  song  when  it  strikes  will  confer  an  ines- 
timable boon  on  millions  of  families  whose  boys 
are  forever  coming  home  to  dinner  along  about 
supper  time. 

"Boys  are  not  popular  except  with  their  par- 
ents, but  they  do  have  plenty  fine  points.  One 
is  their  entire  trustworthiness.  You  can  absolute- 
ly rely  on  a  boy,  if  you  know  what  to  rely  on. 
Trust  him  to  get  into  some  kind  of  mischief  every 
day,  for  instance,  and  he  will  not  disappoint  you. 

"Boys  are  abstemious,  eating  only  when  awake. 
They  are  also  very  durable.  A  boy,  if  not  washed 
too  often  and  if  kept  in  a  cool,  quiet  place  for 
a  while  after  each  accident,  will  survive  broken 
bones,  hornets,  swimming  holes,  massacres,  and 
nine  helpings  of  pie  at  one  sitting.  If  only  some 
genius  would  invent  a  method  of  making  a  boy's 
clothes  as  durable  as  he  is,  this  old  world  would 
be  much  happier  for  boy-raisers." — H.  M.  Smith. 


Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to  sweep 
away  a  mist,  but  by  ascending  a  little,  you  may 
often  look  over  it  altogether. 


AN  ANGRY  MAN  OPENS  HIS  MOUTH  AND  SHUTS  HIS  EYES. 


THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


S.O.S.  Acquire  New  Premises  In  Halifax 


Until  the  past  year  immigration  work  was  an 
important  feature  of  the  S.O.S.  programme  in 
this  sea-port  city,  but  far  the  present,  immigra- 
tion has  almost  entirely  ceased.  It  is  true  there 
were  a  few  boats  last  summer,  bringing  evacuee 
children,  but  so  strict  were  the  Government  reg- 
ulations regarding  the  meeting  of  these  children 
that  only  Government  officials  were  allowed  to 
contact  them. 

The  cessation  of  this  work  at  the  ports,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  any  less  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Owing  to  the 
increased  opportunity  for  work  other  than  do- 
mestic in  our  large  cities,  numbers  of  ycung  Cath- 
olic girls  are  leaving  the  farms  and  small  towns 
to  find  work  in  munition  plants  and  other  war 
services.  With  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
population  of  Halifax  since  the  war,  many  prob- 
lems confront  those  whose  woirk  is  with  these 
young  Catholic  girls,  who,  engaged  as  they  are 
in  cafes,  hotels  and  factories,  are  subjected  to 
many  and  various  temptations  which  were  un- 
known to  them  before  coming  to  the  city. 

Housing  accommodation  is  the  great  problem 


in  Halifax  just  now.  During  the  past  year 
our  Sisters  have  worked  under  most  trying  con- 
ditions. Knowing  the  dangei"s  that  beset  these 
unprotected  girls,  to  refuse  them  the  shelter  of 
the  hostel  was  impossible,  so  long  as  a  little  space 
could  be  found  even  on  the  floor  on  which  to 
make  up  a  temporary  bed.  A  house  that  would 
take  care  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  at  most  has 
night  after  night  accommodated  forty  and  more. 
In  many  cases  a  bed  made  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  recreatio-n  room  was  all  that  could  be  offered. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  seems  providential 
that  within  the  past  few  months  a  private  home, 
much  larger  than  the  building  occupied  up  to 
the  present,  was  offered  for  sale  and  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Sisters  of  Service.  In  this 
building  they  will  have  scope  for  an  increase  of 
work  and  it  will  be  possible  tO'  provide  at  least 
a  minimum  of  comfort  for  the  girls  who  seek  the 
shelter  and  friendliness  of  an  S.O.S.  hostel  home. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  new  hoiase 
stands  on  the  site  on  which  the  first  Holy  ]\Iass 
was  offered  in  Halifax.  The  Sisters  regard  this 
as  a  mark  of  God's  special  benediction  on  their 
work  in  this  city. 


HE  IS  A  FOOL  WHO  CANNOT  BE  ANGRY;  HE  IS  A  WISE  MAN  WHO  WILL  NOT. 
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S.O.S.  RECEIVES  NURSING  DIPLOMA. 

On  May  6th,  at  Convocation  Hall  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  Campus,  34  nurses  from  the 
Misericordia  Hospital,  Edmonton,  received  their 
diplomas  and  pins,  marking  them  as  fully  quali- 
fied members  of  their  profession. 

Among  these  happy  young  graduates  was  one 
of  our  own  Sisters  of  Service — Sister  Lydia  Tyler, 
formerly  of  Montreal.  Since  the  opening  of  our 
rural  hospitals  in  the  West  the  Community  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  amongst  its  candidates 
a  sufficient  number  of  registered  nurses  to  carry 
on  the  work,  'but  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
an  increasing  demand  for  S.O.S.  nurses  has  made 
it  imperative  that  we  train  some  of  our  younger 
Sisters  for  this  particular  branch  of  our  missionary 
work.  Accordingly,  for  the  past  three  yeai's  Sister 


Chi'ist  tlirougli  the  ministrations  of  a  religious 
nurse !  How  often  the  gates  of  heaven  have  been 
opened  by  her  to  dying  infants  through  the 
cleansing  waters  of  baptism !  How  many  harden- 
ed sinners  have  been  brought  back  to  the  Fold 
by  means  of  her  persevering  prayers  and  unfail- 
ing kindness! 

YOUNG  CATHOLIC  NURSES!  Is  there  not 
an  appeal  to  you  in  all  this?  Will  you  not  con- 
secrate your  nursing  talent  to  the  saving  of  souls 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven? 


Sister  Lydia  Tyloi',  S.O.S. 


SEE  HOW  WE  GROW! 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  revel  in 
statistics,  we  give  the  following  figures  to  show 
tlie  increase  of  patients  and  hospital  days  in  our 
two  rural  hospitals  dnring  the  period  from  Mav 
Lst,  1940,  to  April  30,  1941 : 

Edson,  1940.      Edson,  1941. 

Hospital  Days    5,741  8,531 

Patients    593  769 

Vilna,  1940.        Vilna,  1941 

Hospital  Days    2,470  3,244 

Patients   329  420 

And  wliile  on  tlie  sxibjeet  of  hospitals,  we 
feel  that  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  our  mis- 
sions will  read  Avith  interest  the  following  extract 
fi-om  the  Report  of  the  ^Medical  Inspector  of  IIos- 
])itals  on  our  Vilna  Hospital: 

"The  Sisters  of  this  hospital  are  giving  a  very 
fine  type  of  missionary  seivice  to  the  Community. 
They  are  providing  this  service  under  circumstances 
which  are  very  difficult  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Tlie  hospital  is  well  conducted  from  a  nursing  and 
administrative  point  of  view." 


Tyler  has  been  in  training  with  the  good  Sisters 
at  the  Miserieordia,  and  the  ceremony  of  May 
6th  witnessed  the  culmination  of  those  yeai's  of 
study  and  nursing  practice.  In  addition  to  the 
diploma  and  class  pin  which  mark  the  successful 
completion  of  the  training  period.  Sister  Tyler 
received  the  Miserieordia  Nurses'  Alumnae  award 
for  the  highest  average  in  three  years'  theory. 

Sister  Tyler  is  now  ready  to  join  the  nursing 
staff  of  one  of  our  hospitals,  where  she  will  have 
the  high  privilege  of  devoting  her  life  to  the 
spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. An  S.O.S.  nurse  has  almost  illimitable 
opportunities  for  service,  not  only  in  the  regular 
hospital  routine,  but  also  in  the  visiting  of  the 
sick  poor  in  their  homes.  We  all  know  what  ex- 
traordinary influence  most  nurses  exercise  over 
their  patients,  and  when  the  nurse  is  a  religious 
whose  whole  life  is  dedicated  to  the  love  of  God 
and  souls,  this  influence  is  greatly  intensified. 
How  many  well-nigh  despairing  men  and  women 
have  been  brought  to  the  merciful  Heart  of 


OUR  NEWEST  RURAL  MISSION 

In  August,  1940,  a  new  S.O.S.  foundation  was 
made  at  Sinnett,  Saskatchewan.  The  pastor  of 
this  district,  eager  to  provide  High  School  edu- 
cation for  the  young  people  of  the  parish,  opened 
a  Continuaticni  School,  with  the  Sisters  of  Service 
in  charge.  Seventeen  boys  and  girls,  living  on 
farms,  have  now  an  opportunity  of  completing  a 
full  High  School  course. 

This  is  an  ideal  centre  for  the  work  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service  and  in  time,  when  more  Sisters 
are  available,  we  hope  to  take  over  other  sichools 
in  this  vicinity,  thus  aft'ording  the  Sisters  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  much  rural  missionary 
work. 


Sincerity  does  not  consist  in  speaking  your 
mind  on  all  occasions,  but  in  doing  so  when 
silence  woidd  be  censurable  ami  falsehood  inex- 
cusable. 


A  HANDFUL  OF  GOOD  LIFE  IS  WORTH  A  BUSHEL  OF  LEARXLNG. 
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A  Peep  Into  Our  Regina  Mail  Bag 


Following  are  a  few  saiii]iles  selected  from 
the  huge  pile  of  letters  received  every  day  at  onr 
Regina  Religious  Correspoiidenee  Centre: 

Dear  Sisters  of  Service : 

I  am  so  sorry  that  Prances  and  T  have  not 
sent  our  papers.  But  Frances  got  lier  ])apers 
toi'u  again.  Eddie  did  it.  It  was  lying  on  the 
table  and  he  saw  it  and  took  the  scissors  and 
cut  it  up.    He  is  three  years  old. 

^        ^  ^ 

Dear  S'isters  of  Service : 

T  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  prom]it  in  my  cor- 
re.spoiulence,  but  T  ho])e  that  you  won't  have  to 
send  me  anotlier  letter  to  ask  if  I  was  continuing 
my  lessons.  Will  you  accept  my  apology?  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  send 
you  a  quarter  to  lielp  in  sending  my  letters. 

^  ^ 

Dear  Sistei'S: 

T  am  thanking  you  f(n-  all  your  kindness  in 
sending  us  catechism  lessons  and  the  beautiful 
cards.  IVIother  has  sent  j'ou  a  crate  of  eggs  in 
return  for  your  past  services.  She  says  that  you 
can  keep  the  egg  crate. 

*  *  * 

Dear  S.O.S. : 

Just  a  note  to  thank  you  for  and  tell  you  how 
much  I  like  the  Sen'ior  lessons  T  have  started. 
T  find  them  very  interesting  and  easy  to  under- 
stand.   I  look  forward  to  their  coming. 

Dear  Sisters  of  Service : 

I'm  receiving  your  lessons  regularly.  I  en.joy 
them  very  much,  for  that  is  the  oidy  pi-ivilege 
I  have  because  I  live  ten  miles  from  church. 
May  God  bless  you  for  your  service ! 

#  *  # 

Dear  Sisters: 

We  received  all  the  lessons.  How  is  our  boy 
doing?  I  see  he  gets  good  marks.  I  am  sending 
him  in  to  Swift  Current  in  the  spring  for  his 
Confession  and  Communion.  We  will  try  and 
keep  up  tlie  good  work. 

Dear  Sisters  of  Service : 

I'd  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  send  me 
some  religious  instructions  for  my  children.  I 
have  seen  the  poster  in  the  Qu'Appelle  Catholic 
Church,  which  reads:    "Write  to  us.    We  will 


give  I'cHgions  instruction  to  your  children  by 
mail."    Yours  lhaid\ful. 

*    #  # 

Dear  Sisters : 

I'm  sorry  to  say  this,  but  youse  did  not  send 
me  all  the  things  I  was  suppose  to  get.  So  please 
seiul  me  a  story  of  the  Confession  when  I  make 
uj)  my  mind  to  sin  no  iinjre. 

=»    «  * 

Dear  Sisters : 

I  am  thanking  you  for  sending  me  the  New 
Testament  so  soon.  And  Stanley  doesn't  want 
to  take  his  lessons  no  more.  I  am  thanking  you 
very  much  and  we  are  well  aiul  healthy  and  ail 
getting  ready  for  Easter  Sunday  aiul  Good  Fri- 
day. 

Dear  Sisters : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  good  services, 
and  also  have  received  the  Catholic  Register, 
fi'om  a  Mm.  James  Gardner  of  Ontario.  She  sent 
me  about  a  dozen  copies  and  told  me  if  I  received 
them  all  riglit  she  would  keep  on  sending  it  tome. 
It  is  a  very  good  paper,  with  a  lot  of  good  read- 
ing. I  do  a])preciate  her  kindness,  and  thank 
you  kind  Sistei-s  also.    May  God  reward  you  all! 


WHICH  WAY? 

I  stand  at  the  crossroad, 

Which  waj-  shall  it  be— 
To  a  life  tilled  with  pleasure 

Or  of  service  to  Thee? 

Shall  I  dance  with  the  worldly 

Or  comfort  the  pain 
Of  the  sick  and  the  dying. 

With  no  riches  to  gain? 

Oh !  guide  me,  my  King, 

Let  not  my  mind  stray 
To  the  joys  of  the  earth 

That  last  for  a  day. 

Let  me  thiid<:  of  that  place 

In  Heaven  above, 
Where  Thou  waitcst  for  those 

Who  woi'k  for  Thy  Love. 

— Selected. 


ARGUING  WITH  A  FOOL  SHOWS  THERE  ARE  TWO. 
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REVIEW 

FROM  DESENZANO  TO  "THE  PINES."  By 
Mother  M.  St.  Paul,  O.S.U.  The  MaeMillans 
of  Canada,  St.  Martin's  House,  Toronto. 
Price  $4.00. 

In  this  fascinating  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Ilrsulines  of  Ontario,  Mother  St.  Paul  has  given 
us  a  volume  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  genesis  of  religious  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  fircst  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  thrilling  life-story 
of  the  Ursuline  Foundress,  St.  Angela  Merici — 
the  Maid  of  Desenzano.  Of  keen  interest,  also,  are 
the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Ursuline  Martyrs 
of  Orange  and  Valenciennes. 

Readers  of  the  New  World  will,  however,  take 
particular  delight  in  following  the  fortunes  of  this 
adventurous  Order  in  its  birth  and  development 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  From  ancient 
documents,  letters  and  personal  reminiscence,  the 
author  has  woven  a  tale  of  wondrous  charm,  full 
of  high  romance  and  spiritual  adventure.  The 
story  of  suffering  and  hardships  inseparable  from 
"pioneering"  days  is  lightened  by  humorous  des- 
criptions of  life  on  this  continent  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of 
an  Ursuline  Sister  on  first  arriving  from  the  Old 
World. 

This  Sister,  Mother  Marj-  Xavier  Le  Bihan. 
a  member  of  the  Ursulan  Community  at  La 
Faouet,  Brittany,  had  from  the  early  days  of  her 
religious  life  felt  an  ardent  longing  to  instruct 
little  girls  in  foreign  lands.  This  desire  never 
left  her,  but  it  was  iu)t  until  she  was  37  years 
of  age,  and  in  her  third  term  as  Assistant  Su- 
perior at  La  Faouet  that  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  realization  of  her  zealous  ambition.  In 
1853  an  appeal  for  religious  teachers  by  the  Su- 
perior of  the  Jesi;it  mission  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  gave  Mother  Xavier  the  opportunity 
for  which  she  was  waiting.  Her  first  petition  to 
her  Superiors  met  with  direct  refusal,  but  in  time 
all  obstacles  were  overcome.  She  had  hoped  the 
Community  might  be  able  to  give  her  one  or  two 
companions,  but  although  several  offered  them- 
selves, their  Superior  did  not  consider  them  suit- 
able for  mission  work.  Even  this  did  not  dis- 
courage the  brave  foundress,  and  in  IMarch,  1853, 
she  took  leave  of  her  Community,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  but  with  a  heart  full  of  confidence  in 
God,  and  set  out  alone  for  the  New  World. 

On  arrival  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mother  Xavier 
was  joined  by  three  young  women  who  became 
novices  in  the  infant  Community.  For  seven 
years  Mother  Xavier  and  her  companions  worked 
valiantly  but  with  little  success.  Finally,  realiz- 
ing there  was  no  future  for  a  school  in  Sault  Ste. 
]\Iarie,  they  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Jesuit 
pastor  at  Chatham  to  establish  a  Convent  school 


in  that  growing  county-town.  Such  was  the  hum- 
ble beginnings  of  the  now  widely-known  school  of 
"The  Pines."  Mother  Mary  Xavier  and  her  com- 
panions formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Community 
that  of  to-day  numbers  more  than  300  religious. 

We  trust  this  instructive  and  soul-stirring 
narrative  will  receive  the  popularity  it  deserves 
of  Canadian  and  American  readers. 

S.O.S. 


THE  IDEA  OF  THE  S.O.S.  HAS  GONE 
ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Ideas  travel  fast.  Like  a  forest  fire,  fanned 
by  the  wind  of  prevailing  opinion,  they  jump 
from  tree  to  tree.  They  are  here  to-day  and 
to-morrow  they  may  have  reached  distant  coun- 
tries. Ideas  ignore  the  barrier  of  time  and  space. 
When  they  answer  the  need  of  the  hour  they 
take  root  like  seeds  scattered  widely  by  the 
breeze. 

The  rapid  dissemination  of  the  idea  that  un- 
derlies the  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  is 
an  example  of  this  point.  Without  departing 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  religious 
life  its  fouiulation,  hy  the  flexibility  cf  its  I'ule 
ami  the  adoption  of  a  "uniform"  in  place  of  the 
traditional  "habit,"  was  an  adaptation  of  that 
consecrated  life  to  the  trend  of  the  times  and 
to  the  demand  of  new  and  specific  problems.  The 
Institute  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  version  of  the 
missionary  spirit.  Because  it  was  an  answer  to 
the  needs  of  the  present  day  Church,  enquiries 
as  to  its  rule,  scope  and  work  came  to  us  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Letters  from  the  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  England,  Czecho- 
slovakia, South  Africa,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
Phili])})ine  Islaiuls,  Mexico  and  Japan,  are  in  our 
files,  the  mute  but  eloquent  witnesses  of  this 
world-wide  interest. 

Apart  from  the  various  requests,  or  rather 
"standing  orders"  from  many  Canadian  Bishops, 
numerous  demands  for  foundations  have  als'o 
come  from  several  States  south  of  our  border. 
Would  to  God  we  had  iu>w  an  army  of  Sisters  to 
answer  these  calls  to  service. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  good  Lord 
"who  is  able  of  stones  to  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham"  {]\Iatt.  3.  D),  will  send  us  numerous 
vocations.  Then  will  Ave  be  able  to  follow  with 
facts  the  idea — that  has  gone  around  the  world. 

G.  DALY,  C.Ss.R. 


Old  dogs  can  learn  new  tricks,  if  they  want  to. 

Leai'ning  ability  is  higher  at  50  than  at  15  and 

gi-catcr  at  70  than  at  10. 

*    *  * 

We  ask  a  sinqilc  (|uestion.  and  truth  is  all 
we  wish, 

Are  fishoi-mcn  all  liai's,  or  do  only  liars  fish? 


HE  WHO  IS  AFRAID  OF  ASKING  IS  ASH.\MKD  OF  I.KARXIXG. 


JULY,  1941 
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SAINT  ANTHONY'S  CLUB,  OTTAWA 


if  « 

v.- 


The  closing  event  of  the  season  for  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Anthony's  Club,  Ottawa,  was  a  dinner 
given  in  St.  Patrick's  Parish  Hall,  on  June  12th. 
The  guests  were  received  by  the  president,  Miss 
jMuriel  Carroll,  and  members  of  the  executive. 
Reverend  Father  Radley,  Club  Chaplain,  acted  as 
chairman  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Club  during  the  past  year,  and 
congratulated  the  newly-elected  president  and 
members  of  the  executive.  Guests  of  honour  in- 
cluded :  Very  Rev.  Canon  G.  Prudhomme,  pastor 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church ;  Rev.  Monsignor  P.  Bier- 
nacki,  P.P.,  Barry's  Bay ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Radley,  Rev. 
J.  MacDonald;  Rev.  A.  M.  Guillemette,  O.P. ; 
Rev.  F.  Corkery,  Rev.  W.  G.  Fogarty. 

The  theme  of  the  table  decorations  was  de- 
lightfully nautical,  evidently  designed  to  foster 
the  impression  that  the  guests  were  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  holiday  cruise.  Favors  in  the  form 
of  sail  boats  marked  the  places  of  each  guest 
and  various  sized  lighthouses  were  arranged  as 
centre  pieces  on  the  tables. 

The  president  of  the  Club  welcomed  the  guests 
and  on  behalf  of  the  club  members  extended 
congratulations  to  Canon  Prudhomme,  who  re- 
cently celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

Following  the  dinner  a  program  was  present- 
ed. We  are  indebted  to  Monsignor  Biernacki  for 
bringing  a  group  of  school  girls  from  Barry's  Bay. 
They  contributed  several  numbers  to  the  program, 
including  a  Polish  National  dance,  in  native  cos- 
tume. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Monsignor  reminded 
the  audience  that  in  Poland  the  people  were  de- 


nied the  happiness  of  having  their  children  learn 
tliese  dances.  Orchestral  numbers  were  presented 
by  St.  Anthony's  Club  Orchestra. 


THE  DEVIL'S  BEST  TOOL. 

It  was  announced  that  the  devil  was  going  out 
of  business  and  would  offer  all  tools  for  sale  to 
whoever  would  pay  his  price.  On  the  night  of 
the  sale  they  were  all  attractively  displayed,  and 
a  bad  looking  lot  they  were. 

Malice,  Hatred,  Envy,  Jealousy,  Sensuality, 
and  Deceit,  and  all  the  other  implements  of  evil 
were  spread  out,  each  marked  with  its  price. 
Apart  from  the  rest  lay  a  harmless  looking 
wedge-shaped  tool,  much  worn  and  priced  higher 
than  any  of  them. 

Some  one  asked  the  devil  what  it  was. 

"That's  discouragement,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why  do  you  have  it  priced  so  high?" 

"Because,"  replied  the  devil,  "it  is  more  use- 
ful to  me  than  any  of  the  others.  I  can  pry  open 
and  get  inside  a  man's  consciousness  with  that 
when  I  could  not  get  near  him  with  any  of  the 
others  and  when  once  inside  I  can  use  him  in 
whatever  Avay  suits  me  best.  It  is  so  much  worn 
because  I  use  it  with  nearly  everybody,  as  very 
few  people  yet  know  it  belongs  to  me." 

It  hardly  need  be  added  that  the  devil's  price 
for  discouragement  was  so  high  that  it  was  never 
sold.    He  still  owns  it  and  is  still  using  it. 


Be  courteous  and  obliging,  but  don't  give 
yourself  over  to  be  melted  down  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tallow  trade. 


BEAUTY  WITHOUT  GRACE  IS  AS  A  HOOK  WITHOUT  BAIT. 


THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 
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PDAf JE  THEREFORE  IHE^IDRD 


OF  THE  HARVESE 


HOW  TO  "RELEASE" 
THE  POWER  OF  GOD 


AT  Queeiiston  Heights,  near  Niagara  Falls, 
there  is  a  marvellous  electric  plant.  In 
the  control  room  are  delicate  instruments 
controlling  all  the  power  for  a  large  section  of 
Ontario.  A  man  can  shut  off  that  power  by 
raising  a  tiny  lever  about  five  inches  long,  or  he 
can  release  unlimited  power  by  putting  the  lever 
in  contact  again. 

This  miracle  of  engineering  is  an  illustration 
of  how  our  prayers  may  RELEASE  the  limitless 
power  of  God.  By  the  will  of  man,  through  the 
power  of  prayer,  God's  grace  and  help  come  to 
men.  He  is  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray, 
but  there  must  be  earnest,  prevailing  prayer  to 
release  his  help.  God  will  not  force  any  person 
to  do  His  Will,  nor  any  nation.  He  gave  us 
free-will,  and  it  is  for  us  to  release  His  mighty 
power  by  prayer,  just  as  that  lever  releases  the 
unbounded  electric  power.  The  more  prayer,  the 
more  power!  The  greater  the  volume  of  prayer 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  sooner  the  war 
will  end.  This  is  a  great  challenge  to  all  Chris- 
tians. 

Pray  Big 

God  is  great;  His  every  work  is  done  on  a 
scale  of  might  and  power  and  nuignificence  that 
dwarfs  even  the  imagination  of  men.  When  we 
pray,  then,  we  should  pray  for  the  great  things 
that  God  wants.  We  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  making  the  little  things  of  life — material 
and  inconsequential — the  subject  matter  of 
prayer.  We  should  pray  for  the  great  things — 
after  the  manner  of  the  model  prayer,  the  Our 
Father. 

Prayer  Is  Powerful 

Prayer  is  the  fulcriun  that  moves  even  the 
Divinity.  Since  God  has  been  pleased  to  do 
those  things  that  we  men  will  and  ask  for  in 
prayer,  prayer  does  more  than  move  mountains. 
By  prayer  we  can  influence  the  lives  of  men  for 
time  and  for  eternity.  P>y  prayer  we  can  secure 
the  Honour  of  God,  tlian  which  there  is  no  greater 
good.    B}'-  prayer  we  can  secure  for  ourselves' 

CORRUPTION  OF  THE  BEST 


those  gifts  and  graces  that  ornament  the  soul — 
the  teiuple  of  God — in  which  He  delights  to 
dwell. 

The  Great  Unharnessed  Power 

In  our  practical  age  an  ever-recurrent  thought 
comes  to  one  Avho  stands  by  the  rushing  and 
thundering  waters  of  some  mighty  Falls.  What 
wasted  power !  The  vision  of  potential  powers 
unused  looms  up,  great  and  challenging.  The 
unharnessed  power  in  the  Church  of  God  is 
prayer. 

The  power  of  prayer  places  at  the  command 
of  man  those  higher  powers  that  lie  beyond  the 
control  of  human  nature.  The  very  omnipotence 
of  God  Himself  is  at  the  service  of  one  who  prays 
with  faith  and  confidence. 

Salvation  And  Prayer 

"I  desire,  therefore,  first  of  all."  wrote  St. 
Paul,  to  his  beloved  disciple  Timothy,  "that  sup- 
plications, prayers,  intercessions  and  thanksgiv- 
ings be  made  for  all  men,  for  this  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  truth."    (I.  Timothy  II.  1-5). 

The  interdependence  of  prayer  and  salvation 
is  obvious  in  this  statement  of  St.  Paul.  Sal- 
vation for  all  through  the  prayer  of  all.  The 
prayerful  co-operation  of  man  with  God  in  the 
salvation  of  mankind  is  a  part  of  tlie  mysterious 
and  all-merciful  economy  of  Divine  Providence. 
AVlien  Christian  souls  have  once  fully  realized 
this  truth  and  its  far-reaching  consequences,  with 
what  fervour  will  they  not  pray  for  the  missions 
of  the  Catholic  Church! 

Prayer  Should  Be  Definite. 

To  pray  to  some  far-off  God  in  some  vague 
Heaven  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  pray- 
er. It  is  unsatisfactory  because  God  does  not 
want  that  kind  of  service.  He  is  an  intimate  God 
— one  Wlio  is  interested  in  everything  that  His 
intelligent  and  free  creatures  do. 

BECOMES  THE  WORST. 
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The  Adventures  of  Kitty  Puss  —  II 

BITTEN  BY  CURIOSITY 


KITTY  PUSS  luul  been  in  liis  now  lioiiie  about 
a  fortnight  and  was  enjdving  liiniself  im- 
mensely.   Every  nook  and  eonier,  every 
bed  and  basket,  every  chair  and  wardrobe  had 
been  explored  thoroughly   in  betweeu  riotous 
games  with  Billy  and  Betty. 

Then  there  came  a  morning  that  Kitty  Puss 
awakened  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  strong 
within  him.  He  had  had  glimpses  of  the  garden 
from  doors  and  windows,  but  now  he  yearned  to 
nudce  closer  acquaintance  with  the  out-of-doors. 
So  he  waited  until  the  children  had  been  called 
to  breakfast  and  then  slipped  quietly  out  by  the 
back  door. 

For  a  while  he  wandered  about,  having  (juite  an 
exciting  time  all  to  himself.  First  lie  would  try  to 
catch  the  swaying  aurelia  leaves,  then  he  would 
chase  his  own  tail,  rolling  over  and  over  in  the 
green  grass  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment. 

All  at  once  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
dark  object  creeping  under  the  trees.  Now  Kitty 
Puss  had  all  the  curiosity  of  a  cat,  so  he  crept 
cautiously  nearer  and  nearer.  The  grass  Avas  high 
in  that  particular  spot  and  Kitty  could  not  see 
exactly  what  it  was  that  was  moving. 

Suddenly  it  crawded  clear  of  the  grass,  not 
two  feet  from  Kitty's  nose.  A  round,  flat  body, 
with  two  staring  eyes  and  many  long  claws  !  Kitty 
Puss  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  before. 
He  drew  back — a  little  frightened.  But  the  crea- 
ture paid  no  attention  to  him — it  scurried  off  and 
disappeared  down  a  hole  not  far  distant. 

Then  curiosity  took  firm  hold  of  Kitty.  It 
killed  all  his  fear  and  silenced  all  lessons  so 
earnestly  taught  by  his  mother  regarding  nosing 
into  things  that  did  not  concei'n  him.  His  one 
desire  in  life  was  to  explore  the  hole  into  which 
the  strange  creature  had  vanished. 

Silently  he  crept  nearer.  For  all  his  curiosity 
he  was  not  so  reckless  as  to  jump  down  without 
looking.  Peering  into  the  hole,  he  saw  those 
two  great  staring  eyes  fixed  on  him.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  anything  else.  Should  lie  ven- 
ture down?  He  wanted  to,  badly,  but  he  was 
not  sure  of  the  ugly  creature's  disposition. 

"Good  morning,  pretty  kitty!"  The  words 
came  from  the  hole  in  a  deep,  gruft*  voice.  Kitty 
Puss  Avas  so  startled  that  he  jumped  almost  a 
foot  into  the  air.  The  voice  continued :  "You 
are  such  a  beautiful  kitten.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  such  a  sleek  black  coat  and  such  shiny 
green  eyes." 


Kitty  2)ricked  up  his  ears.  What  a  friendly 
creature  it  was  in  spite  of  its  ugliness!  Besides, 
it  surely  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  was 
down  in  that  hole.  Kitty  applied  his  nose  to 
the  entrance. 

"Won't  you  come  down  into  my  parlor?"  in- 
vited the  gruff  voice.  "It's  really  Ibeautiful  (mce 
you  are  inside  and  get  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light.  And  of  course  wonderful  eyes  like  yours 
would  see  even  in  the  darkness." 

Kitty  Puss  purred  with  pleasure.  "It's  very 
kiiul  of  you  to  Avish  me  to  visit  you,"  he  said 
in  his  best  company  voice. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  creature  politely. 
"Just  put  your  paw  dci.wn  and  I'll  help  you  to 
descend." 

Kitty  inserted  a  paw  a  little  distance  and  then 
drew  it  back.  There  was  a  glitter  in  those  staring 
eyes  that  frightened  him. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  think  I'll 
come  to-day.  My  breakfast  is  almost  ready.  Per- 
liajjs  some  other  time  I  shall  visit  you." 

"Why,  I  have  lots  of  beetles  and  mice  that 
are  much  more  tasty  than  milk,"  tempted  the 
creature.  "And  I  have  a  lovely  mirror  that  Avill 
show  off  your  black  coat  to  perfection.  You 
really  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  see  how  beauti- 
ful j'ou  are." 

Kitty  Puss  drew  a  little  nearer.  Perhaps  he 
had  only  imagined  that  ugly  look  in  the  crea- 
ture's eyes.  Surely  such  a  nice-mannered  thing 
could  not  be  evil  1 

"How  will  I  get  out?"  he  asked,  iiuttiiig  his 
head  a  little  closer  to  the  entrance. 

"Don't  warry  about  that,"  assured  the  crab. 
"I  have  a  ladder  up  which  you  may  crawl  after 
j'ou  have  seen  all  the  beauties  of  my  house." 

This  decided  Kitty.  He  stretched  his  paw  far 
down  into  the  hole.  Immediately  it  was  seized 
by  a  great  claw  and  pulled  fiercely. 

"Please  don't  hold  so  hard,"  cried  Kitty, 
"you  hurt  my  jiaw."  The  glaring  eyes  stared 
up  triumphantly. 

"Don't  struggle,  my  vain  little  kitty.  I've 
got  you  now.  And  many  fine  dinners  you'll 
make  for  me." 

Then  Kitty  Puss  realized  he  was  in  sericus 
trouble  and  he  saw  tiie  wicked  creature  had  been 
fooling  him  all  the  time. 

"Let  me  go,"  screamed  Kitty,  his  voice  shrill 


LIGHT  BURDENS  BOKNE  FAR  BECOME  HEAVY. 
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witli  tcM'i-or.  "If  you  don't  my  little  master  and 
mistress  Avill  kill  you." 

"Go  ahead.  Shriek  all  you  want  to,"  mocked 
his  captor.  "Nobody  can  hear  you."  These 
words  were  followed  by  vicious  tugs  at  Kitty's 
poor  paw. 

But  Kitty  Puss  was  not  one  to  give  in  easily. 
He  struggled  with  all  his  strength,  meowing  all 
the  Avhile  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

In  the  meantime  Billy  and  Betty  were  enjoy- 
ing their  breakfast.  Presently  Betty  said :  "I 
wonder  why  Kitty  Puss  didn't  come  to  watch  us 
this  morning  as  he  always  does." 

Billy  looked  up  anxiously.  "I  wonder  if  he's 
sick.    ^Mother  may  I  go  and  lookf 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mother, 
"but  if  you  feel  worried,  run  along  and  see  for 
yourself." 

Billy  ran  out  into  the  pantry,  but  there  was 
no  Kitty  Puss.  Every  hole  and  corner  he  searched 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  missing  kitten.  Then 
he  stood  at  the  door  and  called:  "Kitty  Puss! 
Kitty  Puss!  Kitty  Puss!" 

What  was  that?  Surely  a  faint  meow  ans- 
wered him  away  off  in  the  garden.  lie  listened 
intently.  Yes,  he  was  sure  now,  and  the  voice 
had  a  note  of  pain. 

Billy  rushed  back  to  the  dining  room.  "Oh, 
Betty,  come  quick.  I  believe  Kitty  Puss  is  in 
trouble.    I  hear  him  crying  out  in  the  garden." 

Both  children  i-aii  as  fast  as  they  cauld  to- 
wards the  sound,  and  soon  they  sighted  Kitty. 

"Why,  he's  half-way  down  a  crab  hole,"  cried 
Betty,  excitedly. 

"Yes,  and  something  is  pulling  him.  It  must 
be  the  crab  who  Iive%s  there." 

They  seized  the  kitten  and  pulled,  but  the 
crab  would  not  let  go  Kitty's  paw  and  the  poor 
little  thing  meowed  so  pitifully  when  they  tugged 
on  his  paw  that  they  had  to  stop. 

"Now  what  in  the  world  are  we  to  do?"  asked 
Betty,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  trouble.  "We  can't 
pull  the  crab  out  without  hurting  Kitty  and  it 
won't  let  go." 

Billy  thought  for  a  moment  or  two.  "I  have 
it,"  he  cried  at  last.   "We'll  dig  the  crab  cut." 

So  they  started  digging  the 
hole  wider  and  wider.  Present- 
ly the  crab  was  uncovered,  but 
it  still  held  on  to  Kitty's  paw. 


"Now  you  hold  on  to  Kitty,"  said  Billy,  "and 
I'll  make  the  horrid  thing  open  its  claw." 

Billy  brought  a  heavy  stick  and  hit  the  crab 
a  couple  of  heavy  blows  on  the  claw  that  held 
Kitty.  Evidently  the  creature  decided  then  that 
it  Avas  time  to  make  itself  scarce.  It  dropped 
Kitty's  paw  and  scurried  away  into  the  grass. 

Kitty  Puss  was  petted  and  comforted  to  hivS 
heart's  content,  but  his  paw  was  sore  and  bleed- 
ing and  had  to  be  tied  up  with  ointment.  In 
fact,  for  almost  a  week  he  was  limping  about 
the  hause  unable  to  play  properly  with  himself  or 
the  children. 

"Now  that's  what  you  get  for  being  a  curi- 
ous kitty,"  Billy  told  him  one  day.  And  Kitty 
Puss,  although  he  said  nothing,  knew  in  his  heart 
that  Billy  was  right. 


POINTERS. 

By  Father  Joseph  Began,  in  "The  Irish  Catholic." 

If  you  haven't  a  good  word  for  anybody,  don't 
be  surprised  if  nobody  has  a  good  word  for  you. 

Don't  go  about  like  a  cyclone,  but  be  kind 
and  considerate  to  everybody. 

Nothing  is  so  infectious  as  faultfinding.  It 
spreads  like  a  fire  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  it  robs  the  victim  of  moral  satisfaction  in  his 
work. 

People  who  are  sensitive  live  more  or  less  in 
the  oi^inions  of  others,  and  are  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged by  hostile  criticism. 

The  devil  always  tries  to  deceive  us  with 
])lausible  phrases,  such  as,  "You  are  not  bound 
to  be  perfect,"  "Penance  is  bad  for  your  health," 
"Other  people  don't  take  things  so  seriously," 
and  "It  is  servile  to  obey." 

The  more  share  a  people  have  in  the  Govern- 
ment the  better,  so  long  as  they  are  a  capable 
people. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  practical  utility  al- 
ways appeals  more  powerfully  than  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime. 

The  conditions  of  modern  industrial  life  are 
such  that  a  man  must  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  business.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  most 
efficient  heads  and  managers  are  unable  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  either  local  or  national  poli- 
tics. 

"My  country,  right  or  wrong" 
is  not  patriotism,  but  a  per- 
nicious form  of  political  insan- 
ity. 


IF  THOU  CANST  NOT  SEE  THE  BOTTOM,  WADE  NOT. 
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THE  NEED  OF  VOCATIONS 


NEVER  has  the  need  of  vocations  been 
so  keenly  as  in  the  past  few  years.  R 
oning  on  an  average  in- 
crease of  vocations  each  year, 
onr  Institute  opened  new  mis- 
sions to  meet  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  many  Bishops.  But 
the  growth  of  vocations  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  devel- 
opments of  our  work  and  the 
new  foundations  made  in  re- 
cent years. 

This  present  dearth  of  voca- 
tions is  a  universal  fact  to 
which  the  various  Sisterhoods 
can  bear  witness.  In  a  recent 
article  in  "America"  (April, 
1941 )  Father  Garesche  tried  to 
probe  the  reasons  of  this  short- 
age of  religious  vocations. 
Various  reasons  are  given.  But 
they  all  illustrate  in  some  form 
or  other  these  words  of  the 
Scripture:  "Truths  are  decay- 
ed from  among  the  children  of 
men."  (Ps.  xi.  v.  2.)  The  Latin 
word  used  means  shortened. 
And  indeed  the  truths  of  our 
Faith  do  not  reach  out  into  the 
practical  life  of  many  homes. 
We  do  not  carry  our  Faith  to 
its  ultimate  conclusions.  The 
Catholic  doctrine  lies  on  the 
surface  of  our  life,  contented 
as  we  are  with  religious  ob- 
servances a  n  d  sacramental 
ministrations. 


felt 
eck- 


When  Faith  permeated  the  home  the  children 
lad  an  outlook  "on  things  invisible"  and  aspira- 
tions "for  the  things  we  hope 
for."  The  thought  of  conse- 
crating one's  life  to  God  and 
to  His  Service  was  the  flower- 
ing of  their  Faith.  The  par- 
ents were  the  first  to  encour- 
age them  along  that  line  of 
thought  and  protect  them 
against  the  invasion  of  the 
world.  That  sinfid  world  for 
which  our  Lord  refused  to 
pray — that  world  which  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  Gospel 
has  now  broken  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  home.  No  won- 
der that  vocations  born  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  innocent 
souls  of  the  children  are  like 
tender  flowers  bitten  by  an 
early  frost.  They  wilt  and  die 
before  full  maturity. 

Our  Holy  Father  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  world  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  has 
graphically  described  this 
Avidespread  weakening  of  faith 
and  piety.  "There  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  evil  penetrating  into 
the  life  of  individuals,  into  the 
sanctum  of  family  life  and  in- 
to the  social  organisms,  not 
merely  tolerated  by  weakness 
and  impotence,  but  excused, 
exalted    and    enhanced    as  a 
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dominatinoj  principle  in  tlie  most  diverse  phases 
of  human  life. 

There  are  yet  many  privileged  souls  who 
escape  the  deleterial  influences  with  which  youth 
is  to-day  surrounded.  They  seem  predestined  to 
religious  life.  They  naturally  gravitate  towards 
its  lofty  ideal.  This  is  often  a  reward  of  a  pious 
youth  or  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  saintly 
mother.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  atmosphere  of 
a  good  Catholic  home  is  responsible  for  the  blos- 
soming of  religious  vocations  in  the  souls  of  our 
Catholic  youth. 

As  the  need  for  vocations  in  the  Home  Mission 
Field  is  so  great  and  so  imperative  at  the  present 
hour,  we  would  be  doing  an  act  most  agreeable  to 
God  to  pray  to  Him  and  His  Blessed  Mother  "to 
send  labourers  into  the  vineijareJ.  The  field  is  ripe 
for  the  harvest,  iTiTt  the  harvesters  are  few."  To 
pray  for  that  intention  is  to  associate  oneself  with 
the  deepest  yearnings  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our 
Saviour  to  spread  His  Kingdom  on  earth.  Did  He 
not  tell  US:  "Praij  ye  therefore  the  Father  to  send 
harvesters  into  the  field?"  Vocations  will  therefore 
be  an  answer  to  that  prayer  commanded  by  the 
Master.  Why  He  should  make  A'ocations  .so  vitfll 
to  His  Church  dependent  on  the  prayers  of  his 
disciples  is  one  of  thoso  unfathomable  my.steries 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  probe.  Suffice  it  foi' 
us,  who  have  faith  in  His  words,  to  sav :  "This  is 
His  Will  and  we  gladly  obey!" 

*    *  * 

HARDEN  NOT  YOUR  HEART! 

ONE  of  the  stinging  reproaches  the  Lord 
often  made  to  His  chosen  people  was  that 
they  were  "hard  of  heart".  How  many 
Catholics  today  would  deserve  that  same  re- 
proach for  the  manner  with  which  they  receive 
the  appeals  made  to  their  charity.  The  claims 
to  their  generosity  are  numerous.  From  the  pul- 
pit, through  the  mail,  at  theii'  very  doorstep, 
voices  are  heard  clamoring  for  help.  That  the 
ordinary  Catholic  is  not  in  a  position  to  answer 
them  all  is  an  indisputable  fact.  But  he  should 
not  allow  his  heart  to  be  hardened  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  those  appeals.  Every  one  has  its 
mei'it.  He  should  at  least  give  it  a  hearing.  If 
he  be  not  able  to  give  his  dollar,  he  can  at  least 
give  a  prayer.  This  alone  will  shield  his  heart 
against  that  ice-cold  refusal  which  freezes  up 
the  very  sources  of  Christian  charity.  Charity  is 
universal.  Localized  chai-ity  is  not  always  gen- 
uine. Often  it  is  but  the  expression  of  a  form  of 
selfishness  and  self-advertisement.  The  needs  of 
all  should  have  an  appeal  for  the  genuine  Cath- 
olic heart.  This,  as  we  said,  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  able  to  contribute  to  evei'y  call  made 
upon  us.  At  least  we  can  sliow  our  sympatliy 
and  when  possible  translate  it  into  action. 
We  know  of  an  organization  that  practically 


lives  on  charity  and  yet  it  is  a  standing  order 
with  it  to  never  turn  down  an  appeal.  Its  mem- 
bers are  convinced  that  every  dollar  given  to  a 
good  cause  comes  back  to  them  a  hundredfold. 
The  poor  help  the  poor. 

Behind  each  appeal  lies  a  field  of  high  and 
heroic  adA'enture.  It  may  come  from  China, 
Africa,  or  the  Isles  of  the  Southern  Seas.  It  is 
the  voice  of  missionary  priests  who  have  exiled 
themselves  to  spread  Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth; 
the  voice  of  missionary  Sisters  Avho  are  labor- 
ing so  unselfishly  in  hospitals,  orphanages,  settle- 
ment houses,  schools,  in  the  Field  Afar  and  at 
Home ;  the  voice  of  orphans,  of  war  refugees,  of 
famine-stricken  people  of  slow-dying  lepers.  Who 
can  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  a  "hard  heart"  to  all 
those  A-ictims  of  poverty  or  human  misery  who 
look  to  us  for  a  little  relief  and  consolation? 

Christian  charity  softens  the  selfish  heart  of 
man  and  loosens  the  purse-strings  of  his  accumu- 
lated treasures,  be  they  ever  so  small.  Worldli- 
ness,  pleasure,  selfishness,  harden  the  heart  and 
close  it  to  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate.  This  ex- 
plains that  cold  contemi^t  the  rich  often  show 
for  the  poor  and  weak. 

The  words  of  the  Lord  to  His  people  .should 
have  for  us  the  same  weight  and  carry  the  same 
lesson  as  of  old:  "If  one  of  the  brethren  .  .  . 
come  to  poverty:  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy 
heart  nor  close  thy  hand  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  give  to 
him  ;  neither  shalt  thou  do  any  thing  craftily  in 
i-elieving  his  necessities;  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
may  ble.ss  thee  at  all  times  and  in  all  things  to 
which  thou  shalt  put  thv  hand."  (Deut.  XV: 
7-10.) 


I 

J  GRATITUDE. 

1  The  Sisters  "never  forget"  in  their  daily 

1  "prayers"  their  friends  who  "remember" 

j  them  and  help  them  by  their  generous  con- 

1  Iributions  to  carry  on  their  work.  Every 

1  day  special  prayers  are  said  for  their  bene- 

i  factors  in  all  their  houses  tliroughout  Can- 

!  ada.     liefoi'c   (ind    the   Sisters  remember 

I  those  who  have  remend:)ered  them 

i 
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Newly  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Montreal 

Friend  of  S.O.S. 


THE  Sisters  of  Service  liad  reason  to  rejoice 
on  August  15th,  when  their  devoted  friend 
and  benefaetor,  ]\Iost  Reverend  Lawrence 
"NVhelan,  was  raised  to 
the  Episcopate  in  the 
historic    cathedral  of 
St  James,  Montreal 

Bishop  Whelan  was 
born  in  Montreal,  Oc- 
tober 16th,  1899.  He 
was  educated  at  Mon- 
treal College  and  the 
Grand  Seminary.  He 
was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1925,  and 
taught  in  Montreal  Col- 
lege until  1930,  being 
then  transferred  to  St. 
Augustine's  parish.  In 
1932  he  was  made 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Archdiocese.  In  1940 
he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Monsignor  and 
became  Chancellor. 

Bishop  Whelan's  as- 
sociation with  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service  dates 
back  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  In  the 
early  days  of  S.O.S. 
activity  in  Montreal, 
when  our  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  house 
on  Drummond  Street, 
Father  Whelan,  then 
a  recently  -  ordained 
priest,  on  several  oc- 
casions   offered  the 

Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  little  chapel  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Sisters  and  the  girls. 

In  1936,  with  the  expansion  of  the  work  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  frequenting 
the  Club,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  regular  chaplain,  who  would  care 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  girls  and  give 
them  the  counsel  and  encouragement  so  often  re- 
quired. In  answer  to  the  request  Father  Whelan 
was  delegated  to  this  office  and  his  appointment 
has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Sisters  as  a 
special  favour  of  Divine  Providence. 

Father  Whelan's  success  in  this  work  has 
been  extraordinary  and  the  response  of  the  girls 
to  his  kind  and  fatherlv  interest  is  most  gratifv- 
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Hi.s  E.xcellenc.v  Bishop  LaA\Tenoe  Wlielan 


ing.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising,  in  view 
of  the  indefatigable  zeal  always  manifested  by 
this  devoted  chaplain.    The  many  and  pressing 

engagements  which  in- 
evitably made  heavy 
demands  on  the  time 
and  energy  of  Father 
Whelan  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Archdiocese  of 
^Montreal  never  caused 
him  to  relinquish  his 
regular  attendance  to 
tlie  needs  of  the  girls 
at  1923  Dorchester 
Street.  Every  plan  of 
tlie  Sisters  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  well-be- 
ing of  the  members  of 
the  Club  met  with  his 
Avhole-hearted  co-oper- 
ation. 

On  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing Bishop  Whe- 
lan's consecration  he, 
as  usual,  offered  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  in  the  chapel  at 
the  Club.  It  is  a  source 
of  much  gratification 
to  us  that  Bishop  Whe- 
lan will  continue  as 
chaplain  to  the  Club, 
notwithstanding  h  i  s 
n  e  w  a  n  d  onerous 
duties. 

Bishop  Whelan's  con- 
secration as  Auxiliary- 
Bishop  of  IMontreal  on 
the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Assumption  was,  there- 
fore, a  joyous  occasion  for  the  Sisters  of  Service 
and  for  those  girls  who  through  the  years  have 
received  the  benefit  of  his  priestly  ministrations. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  extend  to  Bishop 
Wlielan  sincere  and  heartfelt  good  wishes.  We 
congratulate  him  on  his  new  dignit.v  and  pray 
that  God  ma.v  grant  him  long  and  fi'uitful  ser- 
vice in  the  wider  sphere  of  influence  now  opened 
up  to  him. 


Sympath.v  is  the  ability  to  surround  ourselves 
with  an  atmosphere  in  which  others  find  them- 
selves at  their  best. 


ONLY  THAT  DAY  DAWNS  FOR  US  TO  WHICH  WE  ARE  AWAKE. 
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I   Notes  and  Comments  1 

L  .._.._„_.! 


THE  DAWN  IS  COmNG. 

As  we  scan  the  present  world- 
wide horizon  and  see  the  dark  war 
clouds  hanging  over  so  many  na- 
tions the  dramatic  words  of  the 
Prophet  Isaias  come  to  our  mind: 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?" 
The  watchman  said:  "The  morn- 
ing Cometh,  also  the  night." 

From  the  Watchtower  of  the 
Vatican,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  came  these  comfort- 
ing words  to  the  Catholic  world: 
"God  can  permit  here  below  the 
prevalence  of  atheism  and  impiety, 
the  eclipse  of  justice,  violation  of 
laws  and  the  tormenting  of  inno- 
cent people,  undefended,  helpless 
and  maimed. 

"Trust  in  God  means  believing 
finally  that  despite  the  fierce  in- 
tensity of  the  trial,  the  triumph 
of  evil  even  here  below  can  only 
last  for  a  limited  period,  and  no 
longer.  That  the  hour  of  God  will 
come,  an  hour  of  mercy,  an  hour 
of  true  rejoicing,  the  hour  of  the 
new  canticle  of  liberation,  the 
hour  of  exaltation  and  of  joy.  the 
hour  in  which,  after  having  let 
the  hurricane  loose  for  a  moment 
on  humanity,  the  all-powerful 
hand  of  the  heavenly  Father  with 
an  imperceptible  motion  will  allay 
it  and  disperse  it  and  by  ways 
which  are  not  yet  discernible  to 
the  human  mind,  will  arouse  the 
hopes  of  mankind  and  restore  jus- 
tice, calm,  and  peace  to  the  na- 
tions." G.  D. 


THE  ART  OF  PROPAGANDA. 

The  arch-priest  of  war  propa- 
ganda in  Germany,  the  nefarious 
Goebbels,  has  laid  down  three 
classic  rules  of  propaganda:  "Make 
it  simple;  say  it  often;  make  it 
burn! " 

The  power  of  propaganda  is,  we 
know,  very  great.  Were  we  to  use 
that  power  rightly  for  the  "propa- 
gation of  the  Faith.'  what  help 
would  it  not  be  to  Mother  Church! 


THE  RETTER  WAY. 

"To  help  a  poor  boy  to  become 
a  priest  and  a  missionary  is  more 
pleasing  to  God  than  l)uilding  a 
beautiful  church  or  donating  an 
altar  of  fine  marble." 

Pius  XI. 


PERENNIAL  YOUTHFULNRSS 
OF  THE  CHUHCH. 

The  one  great  outstanding  fact 
of  the  entire  Christian  era  is  also 
the  most  prominent  religious  fact  in 
the  world  to-day.  More  of  our 
people  practice  their  faith  in  the 
lands  of  the  Reformation,  such  as 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Scotland, 
England,  than  in  those  who  belong 
to  the  state-supported  religious  or- 
ganisations by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  supplant  her. 

Only  those  "who  have  eyes  and 
see  not,  who  have  ears  and  hear 
not"  can  fail  to  see  not  only  the 
greatest  religious  fact,  but  the 
greatest  divine  fact  in  the  contin- 
ued youthfulness  and  strength  and 
success  of  the  one  universal 
Church,  which  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  sword  of  the  persecutor,  nor 
the  edicts  and  decrees  of  kings, 
nor  the  disloyalties  of  her  own 
children,  nor  the  writings  of  in- 
fidel philosophers,  nor  the  slanders 
and  falsifications  of  organized 
enemies,  nor  the  world-wide  prop- 
aganda of  international  irreligious 
societies,  nor  the  Communist,  Nazi 
and  other  hostile  influences,  have 
been  able  to  destroy. —  (Annals  of 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.) 


THE  TRUE  AIM  OF  THE 
MISSIONARY  CHURCH. 

"It  cannot  be  overemphasized 
that  the  proper  and  ultimate  aim 
of  the  missionary  Chur<*h  is  not 
the  immediate  and  even  proximate 
conversion  of  the  unbelieving 
world.  To-day  there  are  over  one 
thousand  millions  in  the  world 
who,  after  nineteen  centuries,  still 
know  nothing  of  Christ,  their 
Saviour,  and  who  yet  must  be  won 
to  Him.  So  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  labor  expended  by  the  mis- 
sioners  is  yet  a  mere  nibble  at  this 
tremendous  mass.  No!  The  true 
missionary  aim  of  the  Church  is  to 
multiply  the  visible  Church  every- 
whei-e  so  that  all  men  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  her  works, 
question  her  priests,  and  obtain 
from  them  the  surest  means  for 
Salvation." — (Catholic   Missions) . 


There  are  35  countries  haviivg 
diplomatic  lepresentations  with  the 
Holy  See.  Of  these  13  have  Em- 
bassies and  22  have  Legations. 


THE   FOURTH   CENTENARY  OF 
THE  JESUIT  ORDER. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  has  26.309 
members  in  1,531  houses,  divided 
into  50  provinces  and  vice-prov- 
inces throughout  the  world.  These 
figures  are  given  in  connection 
with  the  Apostolic  letter  which 
Pope  Pius  XII  addressed  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fourth  centenary  of  its  can- 
onical approbation. 

After  four  centuries  of  existence 
the  Society  can  count  24  of  its 
members  who  have  been  canoniz- 
ed, 12  of  them  martyrs;  141  beati- 
fied, of  whom  136  were  martyrs: 
185  who  have  received  the  title  of 
"venerable"  and  whose  causes  are 
now  being  promoted.  The  Society 
also  gave  North  America  its  first 
saints. 


THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

The  mission  world  has  54  Vicar- 
iates Apostolic  and  Prefectures 
Apostolic  and  458  independent 
missions.  Missionaries  dependent 
upon  the  Sacred  Congregation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  are 
composed  of  20,578  priests,  8,514 
lay  Brothers,  and  44,895  Sisters. 


Every  one  should  keep  a  mental 
waste  paper  basket  and  the  older 
he  grows  the  more  things  he  will 

consign  to  it. 

*     *  * 

We  desire  to  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  our  exceptional  virtues; 
we  are  apt  to  classify  our  neigh- 
bour according  to  his  exceptional 
faults. 


A  CARPENTER  IS  KNOWN  BY  HIS  OHII'S. 
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Our  Fargo  Letter— 


VACATION  SCHOOLS  IN 
RURAL  NORTH  DAKOTA 


THE  sunimer  months  in  Fargo  Diocese  have 
been  tilled  with  intensely  interesting  work 
for  the  8.0.8.  and  a  variety  of  experiences 
which  left  little  room  for  dnll  moments.  Tliere 
was  rain  and  heat  and  car  tronble,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  famous  gumbo  of  the  West.  To 
make  things  more  lively  the  mosquitoes  were 
unusually  active  and  caused  more  excitement 
than  last  year,  for  it  was  claimed  that  they  were 
carriers  of  encephalitis,  that  dread  disease  with 
which  many  animals  were  infected.  Before  the 
public  had  been  warned  of  this  danger  we  had 
been  in  a  stable  where  there  was  a  sick  horse. 
The  mosquitoes  were  joyfully  hovering  o'er  the 
poor  animal,  but  we  were  blissfully  unaware  that 
a  single  sting  from  one  of  those  germ-laden  in- 
sects might  cau.se  our  names  to  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  "new  eases"  which  appeared  daily 
in  the  newspapers.  For  days  after,  we  anxious- 
ly watched  for  the  symptoms,  but  being  saved 
from  the  calamity  of  infection  in  that  instance, 
we  made  certain  when  sitting  down  for  a  breath 
of  air  in  the  evening,  to  have  within  reach  a  fly 
swatter  or  a  roll  of  paper  with  which  to  wage 
war  on  those  pesky  insects. 

8unnner  work  for  us  started  on  May  20th.  We 
began  by  conducting  a  follow-up  visitation  in  a 
district  in  which  a  mission  had  just  been  held. 
Many  fallen  away  and  lukewarm  Catholics  had 
attended  the  mission  and  were  waiting  only  for 
a  helping  hand  to  lead  them  back  to  the  Fold. 

On  June  1st  we  began  vacation  school  work 
in  Fessenden  and  its  surrounding  districts. 
Classes  were  conducted  in  five  public  schools  and 
in  the  church  at  Fessenden.  Three  of  these 
classes  were  held  in  the  morning  and  three  in 
the  afternoon.    Rainy  weather,  so  necessary  for 


Learning  About  God. 


Off  to  the  Picnic. 

the  growth  of  the  crop,  but  so  disastrous  to  the 
roads,  was  with  us  constantly  during  these  two 
weeks.  It  was  rathe'r  unfortunate,  for  to  get  in 
our  six  classes  daily  we  had  to  do  considerable 
driving.  Despite  heavy  rainfall  at  night,  the 
road  to  Manfred  was  usually  in  good  condition. 
One  sister  began  there  each  morning,  while  the 
other  two  drove  on  to  the  Bremen  schools  over 
very  poor  roads.  St.  Christopher  was  frequently 
invoked,  but  he  must  be  fond  of  afternoon  nap- 
ping or  perhaps  was  busy  with  national  defense, 
for  twice  when  on  the  way  to  our  afternoon 
classes  we  were  hopelessly  stuck — once  so  badly 
that  we  had  to  call  for  a  tractor.  On  another 
day  we  found  ourselves  minus  a  wheel.  On  such 
occasions  we  resolved  "not  to  go  to-morrow,"  but 
the  skies  always  seemed  brighter  in  the  morning 
and  the  thought  of  the  little  eager  faces  waiting 
for  us  seemed  to  urge  us  on  and  "where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way."  Sometimes  we  left  the  car 
and  walked  the  last  mile  in  the  drizzle,  but  we 
always  made  the  grade,  and  looking  back,  we 
feel  that  perhaps  the  difficulties  encountered  dur- 
ing those  first  two  weeks  will  be  the  seeds  which 
will  ripen  into  a  rich  harvest  of  souls. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  next  two  weeks 
were  favourable  if  somewhat  hot.  Two  Sisters 
taught  at  Hope  and  one  Sister  at  its  mission — 
Aneta.  The  week-ends  were  spent  together  at 
Hope.  Having  completed  our  work  there,  we 
came  back  to  Fargo,  remained  long  enough  to 
express  our  sympathy  to  those  poor  people  who 
know  not  the  joy  and  exhilaration  of  country 
life,  then  set  out  again  for  the  open  country.  This 
time  we  worked  at  Leeds  and  its  missions,  teach- 
ing and  making  family  visitations. 

At  the  close  of  each  Vacation  School  a  num- 
ber of  children  made  their  first  Holy  Communion. 
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An  S.O.S.  with  Her  Charges. 


In  some  places  it  was  a  real  gala  day — with  par- 
ish breakfast,  picnic,  etc.  The  children's  chief 
sport  durino-  vacation  school  was,  of  course, 
baseball.  In  one  district  the  girls  were  strong 
enough  to  have  their  own  team  and,  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  boys,  were  always  the  victors. 
This  continued  till  the  final  game,  when  the  boys 
swept  through  every  obstacle  and  won  with  a 
score  of  9  to  4. 

In  each  place  we  tried  to  give  the  older  girls 
some  practical  training  in  taking  care  of  vest- 
ments and  linens.  The  altar  boys,  too,  were  en- 
couraged to  take  care  of  the  altar,  candles,  etc., 
and  especially  their  own  cassocks  and  surplices. 

We  had  met  most  of  the  little  ones  last  sum- 
mer and  our  work  this  year  seemed  but  a  re- 
newal of  old  acquaintances.  In  one  district, 
however,  we  met  a  new  group  of  children.  They 
had  never  met  the  Sisters.  In  the  middle  of  a 
lesson  one  day,  a  little  girl  burst  out  with  the 
query:  "Are  you  gu.ys  real  Sisters?" 

For  many  of  these  children  the  Vacation 
School  is  their  only  opportunity  for  regular  I'e- 
ligious  instruction,  and  that  comes  but  once  a 
year.  We  hope  to  enroll  most  of  them  in  our 
Correspondence  School,  which  will,  we  hope,  be 
in  operation  by  the  first  of  October.  We  know 
not  what  the  future  holds,  but  Ave  are  going 
ahead  with  confidence.  Little  ones  are  the  choice 
of  Christ's  flock,  and  He  surely  will  not  allow  our 
efforts  in  their  behalf  to  be  anything  but  fruitful. 

Fargo  S.O.S. 


FIRST  PROFESSIONS  AT  THE  NOVITIATE. 

This  year  our  annual  eight-day  Retreat  pre- 
paratory to  first  vows  and  the  taking  of  the 
liabit  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Fatlier  Coil. 
C.SS.R.  At  the  close  of  the  Retreat,  on  the  Feast 
of  our  Lady's  Assumption,  three  Sisters  had  the 
privilege  of  pronouncing  their  first  vows.  They 
were  Sister  Marian  Ilaut,  Davenjiort,  Iowa;  Sister 


Catherine  Schmeltzer,  Vilna,  Alberta;  and  Sister 
T^ydia  Tyszko,  Ilaniilton,  Ont.  On  the  same  day 
tliree  Sisters  who  had  com])leted  their  six  months 
as  postulants,  received  the  holy  Habit. 

The  Profession  ]\Iass  was  ofYered  by  Rev. 
Father  Daly,  C.Ss.R.,  who  also  received  the  vows 
of  the  newly-professed.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Father  Coll,  who  stressed  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  the  religious  life  for  the  sanctification 
of  individual  members,  and  the  opportunities  it 
presents  for  assisting  in  the  salvation  of  others. 
Both  priests  offered  their  congratulations  to  those 
who  made  vows  and  those  who  had  received  the 
habit. 


FOLLOW  ME. 

WHEN  the  Divine  Saviour  desires  a  soul  to 
share  with  Him  the  sublime  work  of 
saving  souls,  of  extending  His  Kingdom 
on  earth,  He  not  only  invites,  but  He  commands. 
"Follow  Me!"  This  is  His  order.  It  was  heard 
by  His  Apostles  and  Disciples  and  continues  to 
be  re-echoed  down  the  centuries. 

The  soul  that  has  once  heard  the  words:  "Fol- 
low Me"  is  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  sharing 
with  the  Divine  ]\Iaster  His  life  work.  For  His 
command  has  an  attraction  all  its  own.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  lives  of  our  missionaries.  "FOL- 
LOW ME !"  said  the  Saviour  .  .  .  and  cheerfully 
they  have  gone  and  lived  amid  the  snows  and 
ice  of  the  Arctic,  in  the  African  jungle,  under 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  equator,  in  far-of¥  India, 
China,  and  Japan. 

Surveying  our  "Home  Mission  Field"  with 
sorrow  and  anxiety  the  same  Divine  Master 
issues  the  same  command,  "FOLLOW  ME!"  .  .  , 
beyond  the  Great  Lakes  .  .  .  out  West  .  .  . 
up  in  the  North  .  .  .  through  the  prairies  .  .  . 
ill  the  valleys  ...  on  the  mountains  .  .  .  My 
cliildren  are  losing  the  Faith  of  their  Baptism 
.  .  .  Will  you  help  'Me  to  save  them? 

Oentle  reader,  what  is  yoiu'  answer?  If  you 
hesitate,  think  of  what  the  Savioin*  said  one  day 
to  His  Apostles,  with  pathos  in  His  voic«  and 
His  eves  looking  into  their  eves:  "Will  vou 
also  go  away?"     (John  VI,  68).  G.D. 


GONE  TO  HER  REWARD. 

After  a  long  illness  Mrs.  J.  McMartin  died  in 
Montreal,  August  20th.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
Benefactors  of  our  humble  Institute.  The  mis- 
sionary work  of  tlie  Sisters  appealed  to  her  verv 
strongl.v.  Although  surrounded  with  the  wealth 
of  the  world  her  Catholic  mind  often  travelled 
towards  our  mission  field.  She  loved  to  help  the 
poor.  This  we  know  with  God's  guarantee  brings 
an  eternal  reward. 

A  Requiem  ]Mass  was  offered  in  the  Mother 
House  Chai)el  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  R.I.P. 
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so  THIS  IS  SASKATCHEWAN 


A FEW  montlis  a<>'(i  wlieii  T  was  commissioned 
for  the  first  time  to  work  in  Saskateliewan, 
I  tried  to  be  resijj'iied  to  one  of  the  two 
fates  which  seemed  to  me  inevitable — eitlier  I 
would  dry  up  and  blow  away  in  the  almojst  pro- 
verbial prairie  wind  or  I  would  be  eaten  alive 
with  grasshoppers. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  Saskatchewan 
has  proven  itself  to  be  a  very  delightful  place  in 
which  to  live.  AVould  von  like  to  see  it  as  I  saw 
it? 

*  *       =::•-  * 

The  engine  steadily  pulled  the  train  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  on  its  way 
from  Alberta.  The  clear  blue  sky  looked  as  cold 
as  the  icicles  which  clung  stubbornly  to  eaves- 
troughs  of  farmhouses  which  dotted  the  land- 
scape. The  snow  sparkled  like  a  diamond-covered 
blanket  in  the  glitter  of  the  unwarming  sun. 
The  farm  animals  which  were  vinfortunate 
enough  to  be  left  out,  were  huddled  together 
to  keep  warm. 

I  shivered  and  put  on  my  sweater. 

*  *        if  * 

Happy  School  Days. 

The  train  screeched  to  a  stop  and  I  got  off 
and  was  hustled  into  the  waiting  car  which  in 
a*few  moments  brought  me  to  my  new  home. 

In  the  big,  bright  kitchen,  the  stove  was 
burning  furiously  at  its  sticks  and  the  kettle 
was  singing  its  merry  song,  "Wouldn't  yon  like 
a  cup  of  tea?"  Who  could  refuse  its  invitation? 
So  in  what  seemed  no  time  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  cheerful  talk  over  a  luncheon  table. 
Both  my  companions  were  well,  but  looking 
tired.  The  new  school  had  been  opened  three 


months  and  things  had  been  difficult  at  first. 
There  were  eighteen  pupils,  all  attending  reg- 
ularly despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
There  were  four  grades,  eight,  nine,  eleven  and 
twelve.  I  was  told  that  T  would  lose  my  heart 
to  the  children — which  I  did  promptly  on  meet- 
ing them. 

On  ^londay  bright  and  eaiiy  they  started  to 
arrive  on  foot,  horseback,  caboose  and  cutter; 
boys  and  girls  with  cheeks  ablaze,  frozen  eye- 
lids, and  frosted  curls  showing  beneath  the 
inultiA'oloured  "parkas".  All  gave  the  same 
cheery  gi'eeting,  "Good  morning,  Sister,"  as  the 
latch  clicked  and  the  door  was  swung  open. 

Classes  began  at  the  traditional  time — 9  a.m. 
— with  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King"  and 
the  salute  to  the  flag  as  prescribed.  Then  fol- 
lowed classes  in  algebra,  geometry,  science  and 
history.  When  the  hand  of  the  clock  on  the 
piano  had  travelled  over  the  circumference  of  an 
hour  and  half,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  etre 
seemed  immediately  forgotten,  the  finding  of  the 
unknown  quantity  "x"  was  not  completed,  and 
\vhether  Columbus  discovered  America  or  China 
was  no  longer  important.  It  was  recess  time ! 
Windbreaker.s,  parkas,  mitts  and  scarves  were 
again  donned,  and  evei'vone  was  out  to  plav 
football. 

After  enduring  such  a  harrowing  ordeal  as  a 
football  match  where  there  was  no  gentle  gracl- 
ualness  to  the  heat  of  the  game,  but  where  every 
one  threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into  it,  they 
returned  to  school  for  music.  Thev  sang  "Carrv 
On,"  "There'll  Always  Be  an  England."  "Whi.stle 
While  You  Work,"  and  a  number  of  teasingly 
tuneful  melodies  with  a  zest  and  perfect  tone 
that  would  delight  the  heart  of  any  music  lover. 

Following  were  classes  in  the  other  subjects 
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Recess  Hour. 

which  make  up  the  ordinary  eontiiiuatiou  scliool 
program.  The  time-table  was  strictly  adhered  to 
and  for  that  reason  Friday  afternoons  were 
looked  forward  to.  The  time-table  read,  "Ked 
Cross  or  Literary  Meeting".  It  was  lots  of  fun 
to  plan  a  party  or  decide  on  a  debate  (espe- 
cially if  you  were  not  going  to  be  in  it)  which 
was  always  preceded  or  followed  by  a  short 
pi'ogram.  , 

And  so  the  winter  wore  on.  The  "Happy  Gang 
Red  Cross  Society"  living  up  to  its  name — for 
a  happier  group  you  would  not  wish  to  see. 

One  morning  the  sun  rose — a  quite  warm  sun 
—the  first  thaw  liad  come — roofs  started  to 
steam — snow  began  to  shunt  and  sloughs  began 
to  fill.  Then,  as  could  be  expected,  the  north 
wind  thought  it  a  bit  too  early  for  spring  and 
brought  a  frost.  Skates  were  resharpened  and 
every  spare  minute  was  spent  on  the  ice-coA'ered 
slough — until  the  ice  became  too  thin  and  some- 
one fell  in. 

The  delightful  May  mornings  came,  all  blue 
and  gold  in  the  haze  and  sunlight,  when  fra- 
grant posies  could  be  picked  along  the  prairie 
trails,  when  melodious  little  feathered  creatures 
answered  one  another  as  they  played  among 
the  boughs.    It  was  so  good  to  be  alive. 

Soon,  however,  one  read  with  a  sinking  feel- 
ing the  "Schedule  of  Departmental  Examina- 
tions", posted  in  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
classroom.  No  one  could  tell  just  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  June  19th  came  quicker  than  any- 
one could  ever  have  imagined.  That  was  the 
fatal  day  when  a  confident  teacher  distributed 
to  not-so-confident  pupils  the  first  final  exam. 

Day  after  day  new  papers  were  written  and 
every  Saint  in  Heaven  was  asked  for  help. 

And  now  as  I  stand  at  the  door  and  take  a  last 
look  around,  the  school  is  empty  except  for  a 


fiood  of  happy  memories  of  days  of 
laughter  and  fun.  I  close  the  door  and 
turn  the  kev  in  the  lock. 


Life  On  the  Stage. 

Several  years  ago,  while  practising 
for  a  play  some  one  chanced  to  say  to 
me  (they  seemed  to  be  in  desperation), 
"Well,  you  were  never  meant  to  be  on 
the  stage!"  I  heartily  agreed  (hoping, 
possibly,  that  they  would  let  me  be 
among  the  audience  at  the  next  concert). 
However,  this  summer  we  considered 
ourselves  very  fortunate  to  be  on  a 
stage  for  a  week,  and  we  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it. 

We  started  out  on  July  2nd  for  Hori- 
zon, gliding  along  a  well-worn  gravel 
road  in  a  smooth-running  car.    For  a 
long  time  before  arriving  a  little  black 
and  white  church  stood  out  against  the  horizon, 
miri'oring  the  golden  glow  of  the  morning  sun. 

As  the  car  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  church  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  children.  Within 
a  few  seconds  there  were  about  sixty  "Good 
morning,  Fathers"  and  "Good  morning,  Sisters" 
or  some  such  cheery  greeting.  Then  sixty  pairs 
of  hands  offered  us  assistance  with  our  bags  and 
books,  and  we  were  escorted  to  our  new  resi- 
dence— on  the  stage  which  had  been  cleverly  con- 
verted into  a  two-room  bungalow.  A  patriotic 
"Welcome"  flag  served  as  a  wall  between  the 
rooms.  A  charming  young  lady  in  a  dainty  white 
apron  introduced  herself  as  the  cook — and  as 
we  found  out  to  our  delight,  she  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  one.  (Li  fact,  the  two  "Marthas" 
we  encountered  this  summer  were  masters  in 
that  art.) 

Our  new  living  room  had  chains  and  table,  a 
stove  and  cupboards  which  were  always  filled  to 
overflowing  with  delicious  foods  and  pretty 
dishes,  the  former  being  brought  in  by  our 
seventy-two  young  people,  and  the  latter  having 
been  loaned  by  the  smiling  ]\Irs.  Kreuter. 

We  were  then  shown  the  church,  a  neat,  new- 
ly painted  building  which  we  discovered  was 
plastered  on  the  inside  (a  rarity  in  the  west). 
Daily  Mass  was  celebrated  during  the  week  and 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved  in  the 
Tabernacle.  These  two  privileges  must  have 
brought  down  many  graces  on  the  good  people 
of  Horizon  mission. 

Catechism  classes  began  immediately,  one  class 
going  to  the  school  for  the  morning,  the  other 
remaining  in  the  church.  In  the  afternoon  we 
alternated. 

Approximately  forty  children  were  prepared 
for  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation. 

During  the  week  the  weatherman  thonsrht  it 
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proper  to  send  xxs  more  rain  tliaii  tlie  coiintry 
had  liad  for  weeks.  Despite  this,  however, 
everyone  came  day  after  day;  some  coming  a 
dozen  miles  or  more  over  roads  for  which  the 
west  is  famous. 

The  following  week  we  had  abont  thirty 
children  at  Pangman — of  wliich  Horizon  is  a 
mission. 

His  Excellency  visited  these  missions  a  few 
days  after  the  close  of  summer  school.  Resides 
conferring  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  two 
churches  were  blessed.  The  work  done  on  these 
two  buildings  before  the  blessing  was  tremend- 
ous and  a  great  reward  is  waiting,  we  are  sure, 
for  the  missionary  who  has  worked  so  liard  to 
build  up  these  new  missions. 


While  passing  through  a  small  town  this  sum- 
mer, where  school  was  being  held  by  Sisters  of 
another  community,  we  were  talking  to  some  of 
the  children  who  were  watcliing  us  in  wide-eyed 
wonder. 

"Do  vou  know  what  Sisters  we  are?" 
"No,  we  don't." 

"Do  you  get  the  lessons  from  the  Sisters  of 
Service?" 
"Oh,  yes." 

"Well,  we  are  two  Sisters  of  Service." 
"Oh,  how  do  you  do!" 


Summer  School  and  Camp. 


came 
a  meadow  lark 
window, 
later  we  were 


"Benedicamus  Domino!" 

A  sleepy  "Deo  Gratias" 
it  was  echoed  by 
bough  outside  the 

A  few  minutes 
outdoors  taking  stock  of  our  new 
A  large  basement  church  was 
from  the  house — to  which  we  had 
been  introduced  the  preceding 
evening  A  large  red  barn  was  in 
another  direction,  while  a  small 
chapel  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
graveyard  behind  the  church. 
Beyond  these  buildings  lay  fields 
of  sharp  .short  emerald  wheat, 
blue-tipped  flax  and  bearded  bar- 
ley. Miles  of  ribbon-like  roads 
stretched  in  the  direction  of  the 
four  winds  until  they  seemed  to 
meet  a  sky  as  fair  as  summer 
flowers. 

We  entered  the  church  to  say 
good  morning  to  the  Dear  Lord 
and  to  place  in  His  Hands  our 
work  here.  The  church  is  spa- 
cious, has  new  pews  to  seat,  I 
should  imagine,  about  200  people. 


in  reply 
perched 


and 
on  a 


in  the  great 
surroundings, 
some  distance 


What  caught  niy  eye  was  a  life-size  crucifix  near 
one  of  the  side  altars 

Mass  was  to  be  celebrated  at  10  o'clock  and  I 
wondered  how  many  of  the  seats  would  be  filled. 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  seeing  a  church 
filled  for  Confirmation  or  some  other  sjiecial 
event,  but  tlie  true  state  of  a  parisli  can  be  seen 
on  an  oi'dinary  Sunday.  Mass  was  being  said 
at  two  nearby  missions  also.  We  were  more  than 
snri)i-ised,  therefore,  to  see  the  large  church 
filled  witii  ))eople  who  paid  homage  to  their 
Eucliaristic  Lord. 

Later  that  day  the  childi-en  began  to  come  to 
camp.  They  came  laden  with  their  blankets  and 
with  food.  The  edibles  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  cooks,  and  the  blankets  spread  out  in  one 
of  the  hay  lofts. 

At  bedtime,  when  night  ])rayer  bell  was  sound- 
ed, thirty  cherubs  wei-e  told  that  their  pillows 
were  waiting.  The  following  moi'uing  Mass  was 
said  at  7.30  a.m.,  at  which  the  children  were 
pi-esent.  By  nine  o'clock  twenty  more  had  come 
to  stay,  while  some  HO  othei's  had  come  for  the 
day.  The  number  enrolled  by  the  end  of  the 
week  was  143. 

The  children  were  divided  into  four  classes — 
the  First  Communion  class,  the  Intermediates, 
Girls'  Confirmation  class  and  the  Boys'  Con- 
firmation class.  Classes  were  held  in  the  church, 
in  the  sacristy,  another  in  the  shade  of  a  few 
trees,  and  yet  another  beside  the  church. 

The  children  rose  at  seven  and  attended  the 
7.30  a.m.  Mass  each  morning.  Then  the  ladies 
who  offered  their  services  as  cooks  during  the 
summer  school  served  breakfast  to  their  fifty 
"boarders".  Quite  often  the  tables  were  too 
small  to  seat  everyone  at  once,  so  meals  were 
served  in  two  shifts.  A  dish-washing  bee  then 
took  place,  and  if  there  was  time  a  game  of 
baseball  followed  until  the  big  bell  called  the 
great  and  small  to  catechism.    A  race  would 
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take  place  to  see  who  could  g'et  to  the  improvised 
classi'ooiiis  first. 

Classes  lasted  till  about  12.30,  except  for  20 
ininiites'  recess,  then  again  in  the  afternoon,  the 
latter  part  of  which  was  spent  on  music  and 
attendance  at  Benediction. 

The  rest  of  the  day  sped  by  quickly  Avhen  little 
hands  were  busy  helping  the  cooks,  or  watching 
or  playing  a  game  of  tennis,  or  enjoying  a  ride 
on  the  fascinating  new  motorcycle,  or  any  one 
of  the  hundred  interesting  things  to  do. 

Each  night  the  9  p.m.  bell  called  them  all  to 
night  prayers  and  thence  to  bed.  After  basins 
of  water  and  bars  of  soap  had  worked  wonders, 
fifty  little  people  scampered  up  the  ladders  and 
disappeared  into  one  of  the  hay  lofts. 

On  the  following  Sunday  twenty  little  ones 
received  their  first  Holy  Communion. 

On  Tuesday  morning  four  Masses  w^ere  said  in 
the  church,  tlie  last  one  at  10  o'clock,  after  which 
His  Excellency  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation.  As  is  usual,  questioning  on  the 
catechism  preceded  the  reception  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. All  went  well  until  the  question,  "How 
many  times  were  you  born?" 

"Once,  Your  Excellency." 

"Oh,  how  many  were  born  only  oncef 

(About  half  raised  their  hands.) 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  cannot  confirm  any- 
one who  was  born  only  once."  "How  many 
times  were  you  born?"  (to  a  little  one  who  had 
a  knowing  look). 


"Twice,  Your  Excellency." 
"Well,    when    were    you    born    the  second 
time?" 

"At  baptism." 

"Very  good!    Now,  if  you  were  born  twice, 
how  many  lives  have  you?" 
"Two,  Your  Excelleiicv." 
"What  are  they  called?" 

"Natural  and  ...  (it  took  a  few  minutes  to 
get  the  answer,  but  in  the  end  it  came)  .  .  . 
supernatural." 

"And  what  does  supernatural  mean — what  is 
the  super  man?"  "It  means  above  the  ordin- 
ary, doesn't  it?"  "Therefore  supernatural  life 
is  above  our  natural  life." 

His  Excellency  went  on  to  explain  about  these 
two  lives  possessed  by  a  Christian  and  how  we 
must  strive  to  live  the  supernatural  life  in  its 
entirety. 

The  following  morning  there  was  confirma- 
tion in  Tor(|uay  and  the  other  twenty  children 
along  with  three  adults  were  confirmed. 

"We  have  finished  the  work  which  Than  gav- 
est  us  to  do,"  so  we  left  the  North  Dakota  border 
and  turned  our  faces  northward  once  more. 

After  a  two-days  stay  in  Regina  I  boarded  the 
train  again  for  Suimy  Alberta;  and  now  as  I 
bid  you  adieu,  our  engine  whistle  is  shrieking 
out  its  warning  into  the  cool  aiul  silent  pines  on 
its  way  towards  the  well-loved  Rockies. 

S.  0.  S. 


OTHER  SASKATCHEWAN  FIELDS 


"Me,  Too,  Sister." 

WHEN  we  boai'ded  the  train  at  Regina  the 
I'ain  poiu'ed  fi'om  the  grey  skies,  so  oiu' 
thoughts  were  depressing  ones  of  muddy 
roads  and  a  ]ioor  attendance  at  the  Vacation 
Scliools,  to  which  we  had  been  looking  forward 
for  many  months.  As  the  train  sped  northwards 
the  sky  was  bright,  and  a  scorching  sun  beat 
down  upon  parched  fields  and  gardens  that 
would  have  welcomed  some  of  the  lovely  rain 
falling  so  copiously  a  few  miles  behind  us. 

Tlie  next  day  found  us  getting  down  to  class 
work  in  the  church  with  thirty-five  lovely  child- 
ren, all  eager  to  make  the  best  of  their  days  of 
catechism.  The  children  in  this  district  have 
been  very  faithful  during  the  year  to  their 
"catechism  by  mail,"  which  made  their  applica- 
tion to  their  religious  studies  much  easier  and 
more  interesting.  In  the  humble  farm  home 
where  we  boarded  the  little  boy,  aged  four, 
could  not  speak  English.  His  mother  had  told 
him  that  we  were  the  Sisters  that  sent  the  les- 
sons to  Eddie  (his  older  brother)  in  the  mail. 


We  were  only  in  the  house  a  few  minutes  when 
the  little  lad  brong'ht  out  Eddie's  lessons  for  our 
benefit.  He  spread  them  before  us  and  said, 
"Sister,  me,  too."  He  showed  great  interest  in 
his  brother's  work  in  the  winter  evenings  and 
wanted  to  know  if  he  could  have  lessons  also.  We 
told  him  we  would  send  him  some  in  a  few  more 
years  when  he  started  schooil. 

The  happy  day.s  passed  quickly,  and  at  the 
eiul  of  the  week  three  boys  and  one  girl  made 
their  first  Holy  Communion.  After  the  Mass  a 
picnic  was  enjoyed  by  the  parents  and  children. 
We  said  good-bye  and  left  with  happy  liearts 
and  the  good  wishes  of  parents  and  children 
ringing  in  our  ears. 

The  Thrills  .of  Country  Driving. 

The  next  week  we  separated  and  went  to 

different  missions.    At  K   the  use  of  the 

school  had  been  obtained  for  the  week  of  vaca- 
tion school.  The  attendance  was  good  and 
everyone  started  with  a  joyful  heart  and  real 
good  will.     The  first  morning  I  noticed  that 
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mostly  every  child  in  the  class  kept  perfect 
rhythm  chewino;  {jum.  Tiie  leader  of  the  class 
read  my  thoughts  iu  my  looks!  "Sister,"  he 
said,  "do  you  think  we  should  chew  gum  dur- 
ing catechism  class?''  I  said  I  didn't  think  it 
was  just  the  proper  thing  to  be  ,doing  in  class. 
The  spokesman  then  turned  to  the  others  and 
said:  "Come  on,  kids,  no  chewing  gum  during 
class,"  and  without  any  more  ado  the  boys  got 
up  from  their  seats,  proceeded  to  the  back  door 
and  pitched  their  gum  into  the  yard.  I  didn't 
see  the  girls  go  to  the  door;  they  used  a  little 
more  foresight  than  the  poor  boys. 

The  nearest  home  able  to  accommodate  the 
Sister  was  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
school.  The  means  of  transportation  was  the 
horse  and  buggy  driven  in  turn  by  Jean  and 
Lucy,  the  two  young  daughters  of  the  house.  The 
drive  in  the  morning  sunshine  along  the  country 
road  was  lovely  and  peaceful  and  seemed  an 
ideal  hour  for  quiet  meditation  on  the  beauty 
of  God  in  nature.  But,  somehow,  country 
children  have  the  very  disconcerting  habit  of 
entertaining  "city  people"  when  driving  in  the 
buggy  with  vivid  remembrances  of  the  manv 
times  the  horse  ran  away  on  this  particular  hill 
and  into  the  ditch  with  the  six  feet  of  water, 
and  of  the  broken  bones  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims, so  that  my  thoughts  were  very  much 
earthbound,  figuring  which  side  of  the  buggy 
would  be  the  best  to  jump  from  (in  case  Roy 
should  take  the  notion  to  act  up)  without  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  the  summer  in  hospital. 

The  school  board  decided  to  clean  and  paint 
the  school,  so  we  had  to  move  our  cateehLsm 
class  to  the  nearest  farm  home  for  a  couple  of 
days.  The  great  attraction  and  diversion  here 
was  the  proee.ssion  three  times  a  day  down  to 
the  barn  to  see  the  baby  "jumper"  (deer)  being 
fed  with  milk  from  a  bottle.  The  dog  had  cap- 
tured the  little  deer  in  the  bush  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, and  the  boys  had  taken  it  from  its  captor. 
One  afternoon,  after  days  of  intense  heat,  the 
clouds  became  dark  and  threatening.  We  decid- 
ed to  make  for  home  before  the  storm  broke. 
Everybody  got  busy,  harnessed  the  restless 
horses,  and  started  on  their  dififerent  ways  to 
home. 

Roy  (our  horse)  sensed  the  coming  storm  and 
started  ot¥  like  a  race  horse,  keeping  up  the  speed 
all  the  way.  The  buggy  was  minus  a  tire  and 
we  didn't  miss  a  stone,  hole  or  rut  on  the  road. 
It  wasn't  a  thought  of  which  side  of  the  buggy 
to  jump  from  this  time,  but  if  T  Avould  be  lucky 
enough  to  land  on  a  tree  top.  Roy  dashed  in  the 
gate  Avith  his  head  held  high,  as  proud  as  the 
winner  in  the  Grand  National,  just  as  the  icy  hail 
pounded  the  earth.  Safely  indoors,  we  stood  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  kitchen  AvindoAV  and 
watched  with  sad  hearts  the  cruel  bail  batter 
and  destroy  the  lovely  fields  of  grain  that  we 


had  walked  over  the  night  before,  on  which  so 
many  bright  hopes  and  dreams  had  been  pinned. 

On  Saturday  morning  Father  came  for  Holy 
Mass.  The  teacher's  desk,  adorned  with  flowers 
and  covered  with  white  cloths,  was  the  humble 
altar.  Everything  was  done  to  make  the  happy 
event  as  memorable  as  possible  for  the  three 
little  ones  who  were  to  receive  their  Lord  and 
Saviour  for  the  first  time.  During  the  Mass  the 
children  sang  hymns  prayerfully  and  sweetly, 
and  the  boy  Avho  had  been  taught  during  the 
week  served  his  first  INIass  in  spite  of  his  great 
anxiety  about  keeping  up  with  the  priest  in  say- 
ing the  Latin. 

Singers  All. 

The  next  place  assigned  to  us  was  eighty  miles 
north,  and  we  were  to  travel  there  by  bus.  The 
bus  turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary  five-seat  pas- 
senger car  with  a  low  railing  around  the  top  to 
keep  the  passengers'  baggage  from  being  lost 
en  route.  There  were  about  ten  passengers  for 
this  "bus"  on  this  particular  afternoon,  and  the 
first  six  in  got  a  seat.  The  rest  stood  and  won- 
dered just  when  and  how  we  were  going  to 
reach  our  destination.  As  we  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment and  watched  the  baggage  (ours  included), 
from  a  soldier's  kit  to  all  kinds  of  farm  imple- 
ments, being  piled  on  .such  a  frail  foundation,  it 
gave  us  a  "crushed  feeling"  to  think  of  the  result 
if  the  roof  should  happen  to  weaken,  and  for  once 
in  our  lives  we  felt  glad  we  didn't  get  a  seat  in 
a  bus.  We  waited  for  the  extra  bus  which  came 
along  three  hours  later.  It  was  owned  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  helping  out  the  bus  com- 
pany because  he  happened  to  be  going  our  way. 
We  travelled  along  miles  of  perfect  "roller 
coaster"  roads  and  long  stretches  of  bush  coun- 
try. It  seemed  as  if  we  were  leaving  all  contact 
with  civilization  behind  when  suddenly  a  little 
western  railway  town  loomed  up  before  us,  the 
place  of  our  labours  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

Thirty-eight  happy,  carefree  little  Westerners, 
mostly  Polish  and  French,  greeted  us  on  the  first 
day  of  school.  The  children  were  divided  into 
senior  and  junior  groups,  the  seniors  using  the 
sacristy  for  a  class  room  and  the  juniors  the 
church.  Before  choir  practice  Sister  asked  how 
many  could  sing.  Every  hand  went  up  assuring 
us  the,v  all  could.  It  was  the  rare  exception 
here,  as  boys  usually  have  the  annoying  habit 
of  sa.ving  they  cannot  sing  before  they  ever  have 
a  trial,  but  in  this  ease  they  had  no  humble  opin- 
ion of  their  ability  as  singers.  They  all  scrambled 
up  to  the  choir  and  we  got  started  with  gusto 
on  the  first  hymn.  What  discord!  After  re- 
peated and  exhausting  efi^orts  to  teach  at  least 
five  to  keep  the  same  tune.  Sister  tactfully  hint- 
ed that  some  were  out  of  tune,  a  remark  which 
started  a  heated  argument  behind  as  to  who  was 
out  of  tune.  "I  can^sing  as  good  as  you  can," 
flashed  the  indignant  budding  choir  member  to 
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his  aeeuser,  whieli  was  no  coniplinient  to  eitliei". 
Ill  spite  of  tuneless  voices  and  ears  tliat  were 
just  as  tuneless  the  daily  clioir  practice  Avas  a 
source  of  great  happiness  to  these  dear  little 
ones  who  made  such  strenuous  efforts  to  become 
singers. 

We  were  told  that  the  young  woman  who  for 
years  had  taken  care  of  the  altar  and  church 
linen  had  been  severely  burned  and  was  a 
patient  in  tlie  bospital.  In  the  evening  we  went 
to  the  hospital  to  visit  the  sick  sacristan.  She 
told  us  that  she  had  been  pouring  coal  oil  on 
the  fire,  the  flames  suddenly  shot  in  to  the  can 
and  it  exploded,  covering  her  with  flames.  The 
poor  girl  was  alone  in  the  house  and  in  her  terror 
could  do  nothing.  The  miraculous  medal  which 
she  always  wore  was  pinned  on  her  dress.  She 
clutched  the  medal  of  Our  Lady  and  pressed  it 
to  her  heart.  She  said  the  flames  seemed  to 
fall  away  from  her  and  die  down,  not  without 
inflicting  severe  burns  on  her  body,  but  sparing 
her  face,  'hands  and  feet.  She  lay  on  her  bed  of 
suffering  patient  and  resigned  to  God'.s  holy 
"Will  and  thanking  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
for  her  miraculous  escape  from  death. 

Tragedy  in  the  Air. 

On  the  first  Sunday  morning  of  our  stay  at 

M  we  noticed  a  young  airman  receive 

Holy  Communion.  He  had  been  an  altar  boy 
years  before  in  the  parish  churcb  and  all  were 
proud  of  him  now  that  he  was  a  pilot  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  A  party  was  given  in  his 
honour  on  the  Saturday  evening,  consisting 
mostly  of  non-Catholics.  When  it  c&me  near  to 
12  p.m.  he  ,said  he  must  be  going  as  there  was 
Mass  in  the  morning  and  he  wanted  to  receive 
Communion.  There  was  much  good-natured  talk 
about  having  to  get  up  and  go  to  church  on  his 
only  Sunday  home.  He  answered,  "I  made  a 
promise  never  to  fly  a  plane  with  a  mortal  sin 
on  my  soul.  If  I  miss  Mass  to-morrow  I  Avould 
commit  a  mortal  sin."  Two  weeks  later,  on  our 
way  home,  we  stopped  at  a  small  counti*y  station 
where  we  had  to  wait  one  hour  for  our  train. 
Here  we  learned  the  sad  news  that  the  young 
airman  had  been  killed  when  his  plane  cra.slied 
to  earth  the  day  before.  What  consolation  his 
good  example  and  noble  words  of  two  weeks  be- 
fore must  have  brought  to  his  grief -stricken 
mother. 

After  much  preparation  four  boys  and  four 
girls  made  their  first  Holy  Communion  at  High 
Mass  on  Sunday  morning.  The  Altar  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  garden  flowers  brought  to 
us  in  profusion  by  the  good  paris'hioners.  Four 
boys  had  been  trained  to  serve  Mass.  Before 
Mass  there  was  much  consternation  in  the  sacris- 
try,  as  they  could  find  only  three  cassocks  and 
surplices.  Great  anxiety  prevailed  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  fourth  boy  to  decide  who  was  go- 


ing to  do  without  a  cassock  and  surplice.  The 
fourth  boy  was  kind  enough  to  be  conveniently 
sick  and  not  turn  uj)  at  all.  which  solved  the 
problem  without  any  hurt  feelings. 

After  Mass  we  went  outside  and  ebatted  Avith 
the  parents.  The  children  came  in  groups  of 
twos  and  threes  to  say  good-bye.  It's  amusing 
to  hear  the  different  expression  of  "good-bye" 
and  "thank  you."  "Good-bye,  Sister,"  says  a 
lad  with  two  bobby  pins  fixed  in  his  fair  hair 
to  keep  it  from  falling  across  his  smiling,  freckled 
face,  "and  lots  of  good  luck  in  your  next  place." 
"Good-bye,  Sister,"  says  his  partner  as  he  takes 
your  hand  and  gives  it  a  wiggle  for  a  hand- 
sihake,  "and  thanks  for  the  swell  time  we  had!" 


REVIEW. 

THE  LONG  ROAD  TO  LO-TING.    By  Julie 
Bedier.    Longmans.  Green   &  Co.,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.    Price  $1.00. 
In  this  clianning  story  of  the  adventures  of  a 
ten-year-old  Christian  Chinese  boy  and  his  little 
sister,  the  author  has  given  us  a  tale  which  will 
delight  the  hearts  of  children.    Grown-ups.  too. 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  retain  that  child- 
like spirit  which  defies  the  passing  of  years,  will 
follow  with  interest  the  fortunes  of  Thomas  and 
Anna  in  their  flight  from  a  wicked,  conventional, 
fairy-tale  uncle,  who  planned  to  sell  the  little 
gii'l  as  a  slave  in  order  to  obtain  money  for 
opixnn. 

The  long  wearisome  .iourney  comes  to  a  happy 
ending  with  the  safe  arrival  of  the  children  at 
Lo-Tiiig.  where  they  were  welcomed  and  taken 
under  the  kindly  protection  of  the  ^faryknoll 
Sisters. 

The  value  of  the  volume  is  definitely  enhanced 
by  several  attractive  illustrations  by  Louise  Tre- 
visau.  skilful  drawings  that  will  appeal  to  the 
little  ones  and  make  the  story  live  in  their 
memories. 

This  new  addition  to  children's  loi*e  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  parents  who  are  seeking 
a  bonk  for  their  children  which  will  entertain 
and  instruct,  while  fostering  in  the  heart  of  the 
child  a  deep  interest  in  foreign  missions. 

Our  readers  will  find  additional  interest  in  the 
fact  that  the  author,  who  uses  the  pen  name  of 
Julie  Bedier.  is  a  Maryknoll  Sister,  who  has  spent 
sixteen  years  in  the  Far  East,  where  she  told 
stories  and  played,  with  village  children  of 
Korea.  White  Kussians  of  Dairen.  Japanese  in 
^Manchnkno.  and  Chinese  in  South  China. 


When  you  bury  an  old  animosity,  never  mind 
a  tomb-stone. 


"You  in.iure  as  many  as  you  might  help — 
and  do  not." — St.  Basil. 
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ON  THE  SHORES 

You  will  be  interested,  I  know,  dear  friend 
and  reader,  to  hear  how  we  spent  a  month 
this  snnuner  in  the  North  Country  —  that 
beautiful  North  Country  with  its  swiftly  flowing 
river,  its  lakes  clear  as  crystal,  its  hills  covered 
with  spruce  and  pine,  and  the  winding  trails 
which  open  up  new  vistas  of  beauty  at  every 
turn.  That  was  Athabasca  and  surrounding 
country,  as  we  saw  it  this  summer. 

Athabasca  and  its  missions  are  in  charge  of 
the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  and  at  their  invita- 
tion two  Sisters  of  Service  went  from  Edmonton 
to  teach  Religion  to  the  Catholic  children  under 
their  care.  In  order  that  as  many  as  possible 
could  avail  themselves  of  this  teaching  a  camp 
was  organized  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  the 
children  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  were 
brought  to  Athabasca.  These  children,  together 
with  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  town,  numbered 
sixty-four.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  "our 
gang" — boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  and  national- 
ity— -Ukrainians,  Poles,  Irish,  French,  Half- 
breeds  and  Crees,  all  in  one  happy,  friendl}' 
group.  We  had  an  empty  house  to  put  them  in, 
and  two  tents  outside  for  the  older  boys. 

Our  order  of  the  day  was  as  follows :  The 
children  rose  about  6.30  in  the  morning ;  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  bed  any  longer.  The 
first  morning,  in  fact,  at  3.30  a.m.  a  troup  of 
boys  rushed  into  the  kitchen  all  set  for  a  clay's 
work.  "Jack,"  I  expostulated  to  the  leader  of 
the  gang,  "it's  only  3.30!"  "Oh,  no.  Sister,"  lie 
replied  with  dignity,  "it's  a  quarter  to  four".  At 
that  we  had  to  leave  it,  and  say  good-bye  to 
sleep.  The  rising  hour  was  a  busy  one.  Boys 
with  dripping  hands  and  faces  washing  in  the 
back  yarcl,  girls  combing  their  hair,  everybody 
losing  their  belongings,  and  wanting  the  comb 
or  the  mirror  at  the  same  time,  but  out  of  all  the 
confusion  there  emerged  boys  and  girls  Avith 
shining  faces,  and  shortly  before  seven  Ave  Avend- 
ed  our  Avay  through  the  bush  to  Mass. 

After  Mass  came  breakfast.  All  the  children 
sat  at  one  long  table,  at  least  as  many  as  Ave 
could  squeeze  in,  and  two  or  three  of  their  num- 
ber Avere  designated  as  "servers".  These  Avere 
very  zealous  in  seeing  that  everyone  had  his  or 
her  Avants  supplied.  After  breakfast  there  fol- 
loAved  half  an  hour  of  intense  activity,  Avhen 
eA'erybod.y  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Some  Avashed 
dishes,  others  SAvept  the  house  or  helped  prepare 
vegetables  for  dinner.  Boys  got  the  Avater  from 
the  Avell  and  split  Avood.  Everybody  took  a 
share  in  getting  things  in  order  before  the  real 
work  of  the  day  started  at  nine  o'clock. 

WHO  CHATTERS  TO  YOU 


OF  ATHABASCA 

"And  Then  to  School". 

For  religious  instruction  the  children  Avere 
divided  into  tAvo  groups.  Those  Avho  had  made 
their  First  Communion,  and  those  Avho  were  pre- 
paring to  do  so  and  each  group  contained  boys 
and  girls  from  eight  or  nine  years  old  to  about 
fifteen. 

You  might  think,  perhaps,  that  children  Avould 
be  tired  of  studying  the  same  subject  all  through 
the  hot  summer  days  Avhen  the  great  outside 
was  calling,  but  these  children  Avere  not  tired, 
nor  did  their  interest  flag.  I  wish  you  conld 
have  seen  their  eager  faces,  and  heard  the 
(juestions  they  asked,  which  showed  that  they 
were  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  that 
was  going  on. 

"If  school  was  only  like  this,  Sister,"  said  one 
lad,  "Ave  Avould  not  mind  having  it  the  Avhole 
.A'ear  round." 

]\Iethods  of  teaching  Religion  these  days  are 
so  intensely  interesting,  and  the  Avays  of  pres- 
enting the  great  Truths  of  our  Faith  make  it  so 
easy  for  the  child  to  understand  that  it  filled  one 
with  awe  to  see  the  children  responding  so  readily 
to  our  teaching.  One  could  almost  see  the  Grace 
of  God  Avorking  in  the  souls  of  these  little  ones 
as  they  learned  more  and  more  about  their  Holy 
Faith. 

High  Lights. 

For  the  teachers,  too,  it  Avas  intensely  interest- 
ing, and  also  amusing,  and  I  know  you  Avonld 
have  joined  Avith  us  in  many  a  hearty  laugh  that 
we  enjoyed  when  Ave  discussed  the  events  of 
the  day.  There  Avas  the  bo.A^  aa'Iio  listed  the  ScA'en 
Sacraments  as  "Babtisam,  Information.  Pen- 
nants, Hol.v  Ucrist,  Macaroni,  Holy  Orders  and 
Extra  Munktion,"  and  another,  Avho  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  does  the  Church  forbid 
us  to  do  on  Sundays  and  Holy  days?"  replied, 
"Then  shalt  not  divorce  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sar.A^"  Then  there  Avas  a  very  modernistic  ver- 
sion of  the  raising  of  the  Widow's  Son  of  Naim. 

"Our  Lord  was  one  day  going  for  a  Avalk. 
Avhen  He  saAV  a  poor  Avoman  coming  along  Avith 
the  crowd.  She  had  her  dead  Son  with  her  on 
a  board.  'What's  wrong?'  said  Jesus.  'My  Son's 
dead,  can  .von  rise  him?'  said  the  woman.  'Sure,' 
said  Jesus,  and  he  told  the  boy  to  get  up,  and 
he  got  up  and  Avas  quite  Avell  ever  after." 

Among  the  boys  we  had  Iavo  little  sleep-Avalk- 
ei-s,  and  Ave  Avere  in  constant  fear  that  they 
might  wander  off  into  the  hush  during  their 
sleep,  and  get  lost.  Fortunately  nothing  like 
that  happened,  but  one  night  Ave  heard  a  little 
disturbance  in  the  children's  sleeping  quarters. 
WILL  CHATTER  OF  YOU. 
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so  I  went  to  investigate,  and  found  one  of  our 
sleepwalkers  standing  on  top  of  one  of  the 
girls'  beds  fast  asleep.  I  held  out  my  hand  to 
him  in  order  to  help  him  down.  lie  took  it, 
and  planting  one  foot  on  the  girl's  chest,  and 
the  other  squarely  on  her  face,  jumped  into  my 
arms,  and  was  taken  back  to  'bed.  Neither  the 
boy  nor  the  girl  knew  anything  about  it  the  next 
morning. 

First  Holy  Communion. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  camp  three 
children  were  baptized,  and  thirty-three  made 
their  First  Communion.  First  Communion  day 
was  a  happy  one  not  only  for  the  children  but 
for  the  parents  as  well,  as  seA'eral  fathers  and 
mothers  who  had  been  away  from  the  Sacra- 
ments for  some  time  came  back  to  their  duties 
in  order  to  be  able  to  receive  their  Lord  into 
their  hearts  at  the  same  time  as  their  little 
ones.  The  church  was  crowded  that  morning, 
and  I  know  you  would  have  been  touched  to  see 
those  boys  and  girls  —  some  of  them  (piite 
big — walking  so  reverently  up  to  the  Altar  to 
receive  their  Lord  and  their  God.  I  thought  of 
the  words  of  that  beautiful  hymn: 

"Mother  all   beautiful,   hear  us  to-day. 
Lead  us  thyself  to  the  altar,  we  pray; 
O'er  us  thy  mantle  of  purity  place, 
Jesus  is  coming  to  flood  us  with  grace. 

"He  is  so  holy,  we  aie  so  weak. 
Veiling  our  faces  His  presence  we  seek. 
Yet  He  is  calling,  and  winning  us  so. 
Holding  thy  hand  to  the  altar  we  go." 

When  Evening  Came. 

Each  evening  saw  a  ball  game  in  progress  or 
an  amateur  concert,  and  on  two  occasions  we  had 
moving  pictures  provided  by  one  of  the  Fatliers. 
Then  came  a  lunch  of  cookies  eaten  in  the  twi- 
light, and  then — bed.  By  the  light  of  a  flicker- 
ing candle  a  Sister  made  the  rounds,  tucking  up 
this  one,  arranging  a  bed  here,  watching  a  little 
figure  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  quietly  sjieaking 
to  the  C!od  she  was  learning  to  know  and  to  love, 
and  then  a  last  "Good  night  and  God  bless  you." 
In  a  few  miinites  silence  reigned  over  our  little 
camp  on  the  shores  of  the  Atha'basca. 

Little  Missi.on  Churches. 

Our  camp  activities  lasted  for  two  weeks,  then 
we  visited  some  of  the  outlying  missions,  and 
remained  a  few  days  in  each  place  instructing 
the  children,  aiul  preparing  them  for  their  First 
Communion.  How  I  wish  you,  dear  fi'iend,  could 
have  seen  the  little  chiu'ches  Avhere  we  taught. 
It  woidd  have  made  your  heart  ache  to  see  the 
abject  poverty.  In  many  places  our  dear  Lord 
comes  down  during  the  IMass  to  a  ]ilace  as  poor 
and  bare  as  Bethlehem's  Cave.  These  little  Mis- 
sion Clmrches,  and  tlie  hardships  the  missionary 
priests  have  to  luulergo  will  ever  remain  a  pain- 


ful memory.  How  I  wish  I  had  the  ability  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  good  friends  in 
the  East,  so  that  they  would  become  active  help- 
ers of  the  Athabasca  Missions.  The  churches  in 
some  cases  are  just  mere  skeletons,  frameworks 
put  up,  then  left,  because  there  is  no  money  to 
finish  them.  Many  of  them  need  almost  com- 
plete rebuilding,  some  need  benches  for  the 
people  to  sit  on.  All  of  them  need  linens,  vest- 
ments and  ornaments,  and  some  need  The  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  people  them- 
selves should  provide  the  things  necessary  for 
their  churches,  but  these  little  missions  serve  a 
sparsely  settled  population  of  pioneers,  many  of 
whom  are  struggling  to  make  a  living  against 
heavy  odds.  Gradually,  but  very  slowly,  the 
Faith  is  coming  to  the  North  Country  owing 
to  the  untiring  zeal  of  missionaries  who  think 
it  nothing  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to 
say  Mass  at  one  centre,  and  then  on  another 
twenty  miles  to  say  Mass  somewhere  else;  Avho 
are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  their  people  night 
and  day,  and  who  are  living  lives  of  hardship 
and  poverty  perhaps  undreamed  of  in  the  East. 
They  are  giving  their  lives  that  souls  may  live, 
and  a  little  encouragement  and  help  would  mean 
so  much  to  them. 

A  Memory  and  a  Hope. 

And  now,  dear  friend,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  our  trip,  and  we  are  home  again  after  our 
summer  work,  but  the  memory  of  many  little 
children — little  ones  whose  starry  eyes  looked 
up  to  us  with  eager  longing  while  we  told  them 
the  Wonder  Story  of  Christ  and  all  He  did  for 
men  will  remain  long  with  us.  and  we  will  thank 
God  for  allowing  us  to  be  His  instruments  in 
bringing  the  knowledge  of  the  Faith  to  His  little 
ones.  We  will  remember,  too,  the  many  kindly 
people  who  received  us  into  their  homes,  and 
who  helped  us  in  so  many  ways.  May  God  bless 
and  reward  them. 

And  out  of  the  memories  a  hope  will  arise,  a 
hope  and  a  prayer.  A  hope  that  the  little  seed 
we  sowed  may  bear  fruit,  and  a  prayer  that 
the  little  ones  whom  we  led  to  the  Feet  of 
Christ  mav  ever  remain  Avithin  the  shelter  of 
His  Sacred  Heart.  S.  0.  S. 


A  MIGHTY  MITE  FROM  TINY  TOTS. 

AVe  have  received  with  much  pleasvu'e  a  con- 
tribution of  fifty  one-cent  stamps  from  the  little 
first-graders  of  a  separate  school  in  Ontario. 

In  the  covering  letter  accompanying  this  do- 
nation, their  teacher  tells  us:  "This  small  offer- 
ing is  the  'gum  and  candy  mone.v'  of  Room  One. 
Anotlioi'  time  the.v  hope  to  do  better,  but  at 
]iresent  there  are  so  many  calls  on  the  spending 
monev  of  the  little  ones." 
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ONE  NIGHT  IN  AN  S.O.S.  HOSPITAL 


THE  eliapel  drips  tlie  ji-oldeii  jilow  of  sun- 
set, the  vigil  liglits  flicker  gently,  the  fresh, 
clean  scent  of  early  summer  flowers  fills 
the  air.  How  right  it  is.  yon  think,  that  only 
silent  things  like  lights  and  flowers  may  beautify 
the  altars  of  the  Lord.  The  clock  says  ten  to 
eight.  With  eyes  on  the  Tabernacle,  you  whis- 
per: "Please  bless  me  and  all  your  dear  sick 
ones  to-night."  Then  turning  to  our  Mother  of 
Perpetual  Help:  "Stay  close  beside  me.  dear 
Mot'her.  that  I  may  bring  your  Son  to  each  bed- 
side. Make  of  me  a  mirror  through  which  His 
loving-kindne.ss  shines."  There  is  only  time  for 
a  glance  at  good  St.  Joseph,  and  otf  you  go  to 
your  night  watch. 

Prom  the  men's  ward  comes  a  burst  of  hilar- 
ity. It  dies  down  and  soon  "Polly  Wolly  Doodle" 
in  ear-splitting  discord  floats  out  to  meet  you. 
Leading  the  chorus  are  Billy,  7.  and  Jimmy,  10, 
with  fractured  leg  and  arm  respectively.  What 
tliey  lack  in  music  is  supplied  by  zest,  and  though 
the  din  is  fairly  awful  there  are  no  very  ill  pa- 
tients and  they  do  sound  happy.  ]\Ir.  V.,  your 
self-constituted  assistant,  comes  humming  into 
the  diet  kitchen,  a  tray  full  of  cups  in  his  hand. 
The  electric  plate  and  frigidaire  fascinate  him. 
Pfoudly  he  tells  of  his  "frig"  at  home — sunken 
deep  in  the  ground  to  keep  food  fresh  and  cool 
without  ice  or  electricity.  "Yes,"  he  says  in 
typical  Western  terminology,  "it's  a  handy  little 
rig,  we  cache  the  food  down  there  and  it  keeps. 
Don't  have  to  pack  it  far,  either !" 

You  skirmish  a  bit  with  Billy,  remove  three  of 
Mr.  M.'s  pillows,  shake  the  other  four,  place  his 
glass  of  water  so — tuck  his  injured  leg  in  so. 
Then  you  listen  to  a  poor  mother's  pathetic  gra- 
titude for  her  newly-found  health,  for  her  hus- 
band's newly-found  good  job,  for  the  kindness 
everyone  has  shown  her.  How  little  she  mi;st 
be  accustomed  to,  you  think !  Finally  all  are 
tucked  in,  the  lights  are  out  and  quiet  reigns — 
or  does  it?  Suddenly  there  comes  a  loud  giggle 
from  Billy,  a  more  subdued  one  from  Jimmy. 
Monkeys !  you  think,  as  you  walk  towards  the 
children's  ward. 

Standing  at  the  door,  you  watch  the  two 
little  occupants — sleeping.  Somehow  you  cannot 
help  thinking  of  Joyce — "poor  Doycie,"  as  she 
called  herself,  with  her  little  body  so  badly  burn- 
ed— 'Whose  "darn  legs  hurt."  You  remember  the 
day  she  came  in,  the  doctor's  car  dashing  up  to 
the  door,  the  woman  alighting  with  a  sqiiirming 
bundle  in  her  arms.  Even  then  Joyce  did  not 
cry  much.  "Just  a  little  vagabond  who  has  never 
known  care  or  affection.  She  has  always  had  to 
look  out  for  herself."    That  was  what  people 


said  ab(Hit  her.  And  she  a  scant  three  years! 
What  a  little  stoic  she  was,  though  she  did  hate 
to  be  touched.  You  can  see  her  solemn  blue 
eyes  as  you  bent  down  to  change  her  dressings. 

"Gro  away,"  she  would  say,  "I'm  sleeping." 

"Are  you  having  a  good  sleep,  Joyce?" 

"Yes,  a  very  good  sleep." 

When  not  too  uncomfortable  she  conferred 
each  "please"  and  "thank  you"  with  a  regal  air. 
Sometimes  no  "Thank  ytni"  was  forthcoming.  If 
checked,  she  unfailingly  told  you:  "No,  I  can't 
say  thank  you."  She  did  not  learn  to  respond 
to  affection.  Her  reaction  to  each  one  of  us  was 
identical.  With  all  the  gravity  of  childhood 
she  assured  us  many  times,  "I  don't  like  you." 

She  was  a  great  little  soldier.  How  she  bravely 
struggled  against  tears  when  her  dressings  were 
changed.  How  valiant  her  "O.K."  or  "All  right," 
when  you  told  her  it  would  take  only  a  minute. 
And  then  her  delighted  "That's  all"  and  an  exult- 
ant "Oo-o-oh"  on  which  slie  tripped  right  down 
the  scale  as  you  finished. 

She  was  making  great  progress;  then  quite 
suddenly  the  end  came.  But  not  before  you  pre- 
pared her  for  heaven  with  the  wonderful  grace 
of  baptism.  Close  to  tears,  you  knelt  helplessly 
beside  her  cot.  "Poor  Joycie !"  you  murmured, 
but  Joycie  was  poor  no  longer.  She  is  quite  used 
to  love  now  and  you  hope  the  baby  angels  will 
teach  her  all  the  games  nobody  taught  her  on 
earth. 

The  nig^ht  wears  on.  In  the  wee  small  hours 
there  is  the  patter  of  tiny  feet  in  the  hall.  Mas- 
ter Edward,  18  months,  on  his  nightly  jaunt. 
Firmly  you  pick  him  up  and  march  back  to  his 
cot.  You  say  no  word,  he  makes  no  sound.  He 
would  dearly  love  these  excursions  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, but  resigns  himself  to  the  inevitable  and 
goes  back  to  sleep. 

Presently  the  birds  and  roosters  begin  to  chant 
their  "Prelude  to  the  Dawn."  In  soundless  glory 
the  sun  appears  and  a  new  day  is  born.  It  is  so 
breathtakingly  lovely.  You  think  of  heaven  and 
marvel.  Oh,  yes !  night  duty  has  its  compensa- 
tions. 

Charts  marked,  odd  jobs  done,  aiul  it  is  time 
to  start  the  morning  work.  A  shrill  young  voice 
cuts  through  the  stillness.  "Mama,  mama,  baby's 
out  of  bed."  That  is  four-year  old  Aleen  an- 
nouncing that  IMaster  Edward  has  begun  his 
morning  rounds. 

The  last  few  hours  have  wings.  It  is  eig^ht 
o'clock  again  and  yon  are  going  off  duty.  In 
the  sun  parlour  Mr.  C.  holds  blaster  Edward  in 
his  arms.     The  kindly  face,  framed  in  snowy 
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beard  and  liair,  tlic  t'lnibby,  brown-eyed  babe  re- 
mind you  of  Giiido  Eeni's  St.  Joseph. 

The  chapel  seems  so  welcoming.  You  kneel 
before  your  Leader  and  scan  the  night.  Is  there 
aught  to  offer  Him?  That  unkind  word  you  nearly 
said — but  didn't;  the  snore  that  almost  knocked 
you  off  your  chair,  those  awful  cats  like  agonizing 
children.  These  meagre  things  you  gather  in  your 
arms  and  offer  to  the  waiting  Master:  "Please 
take  them,  Lord.  They're  very  small,  I  know, 
but — take  them  with  mv  love." 

s.o.s. 


although  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  she  is 
completely  cured.  However,  we  and  she  have 
every  confidence  that  our  dear  Mother  will  fin- 
ish the  work  she  has  begun. 


OUR  LADY'S  PATIENT. 

A  little  girl,  we  shall  call  her  Slary,  was  re- 
cently brought  to  our  Edson  Hospital  in  a  very 
serious  condition.  An  operation  was  necessary, 
but  the  risk  was  so  great  that  it  was  deferred 
until  one  night  her  sj'mptoms  were  so  acute  that 
the  doctor  decided  to  take  the  risk.  At  midnight 
she  was  taken  to  the  operating  room  and  the 
operation  was  successfully  performed  Her  condi- 
tion, however,  continued  to  be  most  critical  and 
her  suffering  was  extreme.  The  poor  little  face 
wore  an  expression  of  great  distress — almost  des- 
pair.  She  required  one  person's  time  exclusively. 

Being  very  busy,  with  little  time  for  prayer, 
the  Sisters  decided  to  give  the  little  patient 
to  oiu'  Mother  of  .Perpetual  Help  that  she 
might  either  relieve  the  little  one's  sufferings 
by  taking  her  to  heaven,  or  obtain  her  I'ecovery. 
A  medal  of  our  Mother  was  pinned  on  Mary,  and 
as  if  in  instantaneous  answer  to  prayer,  the  child 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  comfort  and  hope.  She 
began  to  improve  immediately.  The  Sisters  gave 
her  a  ])icture  of  our  Mother  of  Perpetual  Hel]) 
and  this  she  held  almost  constantly  in  her  hands, 
looking  at  it  with  great  devotion  as  though  she 
could  feel  the  benefit  of  Our  Lady's  protection. 

Mary  is  still  in  the  hospital  and  doing  nicely. 


FIRST  COMMUNION  AT  EDSON. 

The  little  tots  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish, 
Edson,  were  a  happy  group  when  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  June,  Our  Lord  came  to  their  innocent 
souls,  for  the  first  time.  They  were  indeed  re- 
warded for  their  two  weeks  of  hard  work  of 
studying  their  catechism  under  the  guidance  of 
Sister  R.  at  the  hospital.  One  little  girl  who 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  glorious  day  had  to 
leave  Edmonton  a  few  days  before,  but  came  all 
by  herself  two  weeks  later  to  receive  "my  Jesus", 
as  she  called  Him. 

The  choir,  consisting  of  the  older  children, 
sang  "Know  ye  that  angels  silently  glide"  while 
two  little  "angels"  led  the  procession  of  First 
Communicants  to  their  places. 

An  arch  of  flowers  was  erected  at  the  altar 
rail,  and  on  either  side  of  this  the  "angels"  sat, 
awaiting  the  moment  when  their  little  charges 
were  to  receive  the  Lover  of  children. 

Five  little  hearts  were  filled  with  joy  when 
finally  the  King  of  Kings  united  them  for  the 
first  time  to  His  Sacred  Heart.  May  He  ever  re- 
main with  them ! 


THANKS. 


The  Sisters  of  Service  in  Minton,  Sask..  have 
asked  us  to  acknowledge  with  grateful  thanks 
llie  following  contributions: 

Box  of  used  ch)thing  and  religious  articles 
from  Grade  YH..  St.  Lawrence's  School.  Ham- 
ilton, Out. 

Box  of  used  clothing  and  religious  articles 
from  Grades  I.  and  II.,  St.  Lawrence's 
•     School.  Hamilton,  Out. 

Box  of  linens.  Junior  C.W.L.,  Ham- 
ilton. Out. 

Box  of  baby  clothing.  Junior  C.W.L., 
Chatham,  Ont. 


It  is  better  to  conquer  your  cir- 
cumstances than  have  them  adapted 
to  suit  you. 

*  *  • 

That  which  lies  in  the  well  of  your 
thought  will  come  up  in  the  well  of 
N'our  speech. 

*  »  # 

^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  The  idle  man  does  not  know  what 

'  it  is  to  enjoy  rest,  for  he  has  not  earn- 

Miuy  Holdiuj;  Our  Lady's  Pictuio.  ed  it. 

THOUGHTS  ARE  LIKE  (ilXS — OF  NO  LSE  LXLESS  TllAlXED  ON  AX  OU-Jl-X'T. 


